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The Events in Hungary 


DESMOND CRYAN 


THE rape of gallant Hungary has thrown the whole civilised world 
into gloom. What a return to barbaric times it has been! Peoples 
of the free countries looked on helplessly as the Hungarians’ desire 
for ordinary human freedom was suffocated in blood. The country’s 
fate has for Catholics in particular given rise to perplexity. There 
are six million Catholics in Hungary. Why was the rising which 
led to the release of Cardinal Mindszenty and the prospect of the 
re-establishment of Hungary as an anti-Communist country 
allowed to end in failure? This is something that none of us can 
know with certainty. But some reference to a remarkable book by 
a remarkable writer—This War is the Passion, by Frances Caryll 
Houselander—will help to give us a background against which to 
see the tragedy of Hungary which, while alleviating the distress her 
ruthless suppression has caused us all, will, at the same time, 
remove any misgivings in the eventual triumph of good over evil 
to which our intense disappointment at seeing her crushed may 
have given rise. 


Referring to World War II, Caryll Houselander said: ““The war 
is the Passion of Christ.”” A remarkable statement? Thought- 
provoking, certainly, but authentic? Listen to Miss Houselander. 
“‘Because He has made us ‘other Christs’ because His life continues 
in each one of us, there is nothing that any one of us can suffer 
which is not the Passion He suffered. Our redemption, although it 
was achieved completely by Our Lord, does, by a special loving 
mercy of His, go on in us. It is one unbroken act which goes on in 
the mystical body of Christ on earth, which we are.” 


Miss Houselander can say this in virtue of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, the doctrine that Christ and all the baptised form 
together one body of which Christ is the Head and we are the mem- 
bers. The sufferings of one are the sufferings of the other. ‘““The 
suffering of the Passion goes on in us”—more particularly in those 
who are suffering obviously and directly for the Faith, as, for 
example, the imprisoned priests and lay people in those countries 
where the evil tyranny of Communism prevails—in a country like 
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Hungary where a whole people have risen in the name of freedom 
and willingly shed their blood that some of them at least might 
taste its God-given fruit. 


Something of the spirit of the rising is shown in the report that 
leaflets printed in Hungarian and Russian were distributed in 
western Hungary during the rising calling upon the Red Army 
“to follow Hungary’s example and revolt now against Communism 
in the cause of God and freedom.” The leaflets urged that 
“Hungary should carry its liberation eastwards to the Russians.” 


Miss Houselander, referring to the doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
says: ““These things are mysterious, we can’t understand them with 
our brains.”’ She goes on to say: ‘““Not one of us is alone. All are 
one in Christ, and we can be strong in the realisation that we are 
together and that we share in all and every grace of one another.” 
This surely holds for the Hungarians who, seemingly alone, faced 
the armed might of the Soviets, the declared opponents of religion. 
““We are one,” writes Miss Houselander, “‘not only with each other, 
but with all the Church, the saints in Heaven, the faithful on earth 
and the souls in Purgatory, and we have, all of us, the strength of 
our adored King, Christ, as our. sword: His strength and His 
meekness, His love and His forgiveness.” 


Miss Houselander’s remark apropos of World War II must 
surely apply equally to the war in Hungary: ““This is not a special 
war, a sideline, a mere analogy for Catholics; no, freedom is the 
possession of the inward Kingdom; and to keep it, and keep it as 
Christ would keep it, is the heart of the whole war.’ And she says: 
“Some will literally imitate Christ in His death, and all of us know 
- that when a Christian dies it is Christ Who is dying, and His love 
has overcome death.” 


Once it is realised that the Passion of Christ was not just a single 
event that took place at a particular time and place in the history . 
of the world, but an event mysteriously projected, as it were, into 
the future for all time, we can see world events in their deeper 
meaning. The sufferings of all Christians are the sufferings of 
Christ in His Passion so that, in a human sense, the Passion is not 
yet finished and won’t be until the end of the world. None of us 
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knows what amount or degree of suffering Christians will be called 
upon to bear before the Body of Christ has suffered its share just 
as Christ, its Head, suffered on Calvary. We have all seen something 
of its intensity in the sufferings Christian Hungary has undergone 
at the hands of Evil. That is the only way in which we can under- 
stand the sufferings of so many Christians the world over in this 
particular age. No other view has any meaning. This is not, of 
course, to say that there is room for complacency or fatalism. We 
can gain immeasurably from seeing events from the Catholic view- 
point; indeed it is our duty to try to do so else our Catholicism 
cannot be really deepened as it can and should. 


We need not be downcast unduly because Hungary has, appar- 
ently, failed and its courageous Cardinal has been forced to take 
refuge in the U.S. embassy. Let us not forget that Christ was, in a 
human sense, a failure too. He was rejected and put to death by 
His chosen people. Yet from the Crucifixion life has come to us all. 
Nor will the sufferings of Hungary be in vain. They have gone to 
add to that storehouse of good which balances out sin and eyil 
and goes to appease the just anger of God for sins such as continue 
day by day to mount in fearful number, which nothing but the 
priceless Blood of Christ Himself could wholly satisfy for. 


Miss Houselander points out: ‘““We cannot shed a tear, but that 
tear has already blinded the eyes of Christ. We cannot be without 
tears, but that constriction of the heart has constricted His Heart. 
He has known all and every kind of fear that we know, and thereis 
no possible loneliness, no agony of separation, but it is Christ’s; 
indeed, not one of us can die, but it is Christ dying.” 


By virtue then of this wonderful doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
the events in Hungary can be seen in a more consoling light. Con- 
soling, anyhow, was the rekindling of the desire for freedom in the 
hearts of an oppressed people. But consoling too the conviction 
that so great sufferings and so many deaths, far from being in vain, 
are not only a lasting tribute to the valour of the human spirit, 
but may reasonably be expected to have their place inthe Redemption 
of mankind. 


The Celtic Church and the Mass 


D. D. C. PocHINn MouLp 


TO A STRANGER from a non-Catholic country, one of Ireland’s most 
striking sights is the surging crowd going to Mass on a Sunday. Wild 
theories of fire and revolution may cross his mind before he realises 
their destination! They come in all sorts of ways, a symbol almost 
of the Church’s catholicity, the ass cart and the cycle, the sleek 
limousine and the huddled crowd on the back of a lorry lurching 
down a boreen. 


To trace the story of Ireland’s devotion to the Mass means going 
back, first to those lonely glens and hillsides where Mass was said 
in Penal times, then to the ruined abbeys and the slender towers of 
the mediaeval Dominican and Franciscan churches, and eventually 
to the Celtic Church, to Cormac’s Chapel on Cashel Rock, the 
churches of Glendalough, the beehive vaulted oratories of the sixth 
entury monastery of Skellig Rock. The monastery stands outside 
time, linking them all up, the Penal crowd in the rain on the moor 
with their watchers posted, St. Patrick in his new church at Armagh, 
ourselves on a Sunday morning. We may well then go back to the 
beginnings of the Church in Ireland and try to discover what the 
Mass was like in the days of the Celtic saints and what those same 
saints, whose names we still remember, taught about it. 


Perhaps when we think about. the origins of the Faith in Ireland, 
we are too influenced by hagiography, bu the queer folklore stories 
that are still remembered about Patrick, rather than the real Patrick 
of the ‘Confession’; of latter day accounts of curses and miracles 
whose origins lie rather in Irish love of a good story than in the 
reality and sanctity of the Celtic saints. 


These traditions must be largely set aside if we are to build up a 
true picture of the Celtic Church in Ireland. To begin with, we must 
‘emember what kind of a country it was that embraced Christianity 
in the 5th century, what kind of a people it was to whom Patrick 
preached. It was an essentially rural community, without cities (the 
fown was a Viking introduction), but it was also a community with 
1 long tradition of culture and civilisation. The new gospel gave a 
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new direction and a new impetus to the old civilisation. Irish scholars 
now had two languages in which to express their learning, Latin and 
Irish; the field of their studies broadened out, the scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, their own native traditions 
and history and the pagan classical authors like Virgil and Horace. 
Irish art, with its centuries old tradition of skill and achievement, 
came to serve the Church and blazed forth in a new splendour, the 
Ardagh chalice, the High Crosses, the illuminated manuscripts. One 
gets the impression of an almost fanatical faith, of a country whose 
saints really did see everything in the light of the eternal truth and 
for whom the Church’s liturgy and the psalms were not only the 
praise of God but a way of life, a commentary on one’s everyday 
work. And since the heart of the liturgy and of Catholic life is the 
Mass, it is not surprising to discover an intense Celtic devotion to 
the Mass, a devotion which must not only have transformed Ireland 
but which also must have had a profound effect on contemporary 
Europe, for the Irish were not content to hug the gospel to them- 
selves, but very soon began to mount extensive and far reaching 
missions. 


Our earliest written information about Celtic devotion to the Mass 
comes from that miscellaneous collection of prayers and hymns now 
known as the Antiphonary of Bangor. It was written between the 
years 680 and 691 A.D. at the monastery of Bangor in Co. Down, | 
but was later taken to the Continent probably to escape the Scan- 
dinavian raids and is now preserved in Milan. It is one of the few 
surviving liturgical books written in 7th century Europe and is very 
probably our oldest surviving manuscript. The importance of the 
Antiphonary of Bangor can hardly be over-estimated; not only does — 
it bridge the centuries with an authentic glimpse of Celtic piety and — 
devotion, but it expresses the ideas of St. Comgall’s monastery at 
Bangor, from which St. Columbanus set out about 590 A.D. to begin 
his great European mission. The beliefs and customs of Bangor were 
known throughout Europe in the wake of the Irish mission and were’ 
maintained in the Irish monasteries founded on the continent. 


The Antiphonary of Bangor contains the hymn, ‘Sancti venite, — 
Christi corpus sumite’, which it states was sung “when priests com. 9) 
municate’’. Written in sparkling Latin, it gives a vivid statement of , 
belief in the real presence and of the effects of reception of Holy 
Communion. 
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It is possibly the oldest surviving Eucharistic hymn that we have, 
and it is certain that it was composed in Ireland. Carrying on the 
same teaching and ideas, the Antiphonary includes a long series of 

antiphons to be sung during the distribution of Communion. The 
spirit of the series is perhaps best summed up in one of them, which 
seems to have been a favourite Irish communion antiphon and which 
is taken from St. John’s gospel, 6,59 (This is the living bread that 
came down from heaven. He that eateth this bread shall live for 
ever); — 


Hic est panis vivus qui de caelo descendit, Alleluia. 
Qui manducat ex eo vivit in aeternum, Alleluia. 


We do not, however, have any surviving texts of the liturgy of the 
Mass itself from so early a date as the Antiphonary of Bangor. For 
that, we must turn to the Stowe Missal, which is known to have been 
written between the years 792 and 812 A.D. Its place of origin seems 
to have been the monastery of Tallaght, founded by St. Maelruain 
who died in 792, and which was one of the centres of an 8th century 
reform movement in Irish monasteries, a movement connected both 
with stricter observance and with the Céili Dé, or Culdees. However, 
the liturgy represented by the Stowe Missal would seem to be that 
in use all over south and central Ireland and not merely in the 
Tallaght area. Whilst the Antiphonary of Bangor is chiefly Irish in 
its inspiriation, the Stowe Missal is much more influenced by contact 
with the south and with Rome. 


The Mass in the Stowe Missal is, of course, the Celtic rite: the 
Roman rite was not introduced into Ireland until St. Malachy’s time. 
In general outline, however, it would be familiar to the modern 
Catholic. Points of difference include many more collects than in the 
present Roman rite, a litany of the saints including twenty-six Irish 
ones, and the elaborate fraction of the Host. This took place before 
the Pater noster and not after it as at present, and the broken frag- 
ments were arranged in various complicated and symbolical patterns 
on the altar, the arrangement varying with the different festivals. 
The Celtic Church also had the curious custom that if a simple 
priest said Mass, another priest assisted him at the fraction, but if 
a bishop celebrated Mass, he broke the Host alone. Like the 
Antiphonary of Bangor, the Stowe Missal has a long collection of 
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communion antiphons indicating a spirit of devotion to the Eucharist 
very different from that in contemporary Europe, where various 
synods had to legislate to try and compel the people to receive 
Communion two or three times a year. 


Whilst the official liturgy of the Celtic Church was always in Latin, 
private prayers were often in Irish, as were also some commentaries 
on the psalms and scriptures. At the end of the Stowe Missal is a 
tract on the Mass written in Irish, which gives some idea of Celtic 
teaching on the Mass and a symbolism which is still worth thinking 
about. 


The altar, this old Irish tract tells us, is the symbol of persecution, 
and the chalice set on it is the figure of the Church founded upon 
that persecution. In the Celtic rite, as in other early rites and still 
in the Dominican Low Mass, the chalice was prepared at the begin- 
ning of the Mass. Water was poured in first, symbolising the people 
who have been ‘poured’ into the Church; then the wine, symbolising 
Christ’s divinity assuming His Manhood. Meantime the Host on 
the altar is the symbol of Christ’s body set in the linen sheet of 
Mary’s womb’. 


There was a distinctive little ceremony connected with the unveiling 
of the chalice, which seems to have been covered with two veils. 
Covered with both of them up to the epistle, it symbolised the law 
of nature, then up to the gospel the veiled revelation of Christ 
in the Old Testament, next at the gospel a partial unveiling to 


symbolise the clearer revelation of the prophecies foretelling the 
coming of Christ, finally at the offertory a complete unveiling and — 
elevation of the chalice to symbolise the full revelation of the New | 


Testament. 


At the consecration the people knelt in silence and the tract tells 


the priest not to let his ‘mind separate from God’. Heavy penances 
were laid down for a priest who stumbled over the words of the 
consecration and the warning phrase ‘periculosa oratio’ seems to 


have been written in the margin of the text of the Canon of the Mass _ 


to put him on his guard. The priest after the consecration took three 
steps back from the altar and three back to it, for this ‘is the triad 
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in which everyone sins, in word, in thought, in deed’ and so separates 
oneself from Christ. 


Before going on to deal with the complicated fraction of the Host, 
the tract again emphasises Irish faith in the reality of transubstan- 
tiation. The Host on the paten is Christ’s body on the tree of the 
cross, the fraction is the breaking of that body with nails on the 
cross, the meeting of the particles after the fraction the figure of the 
wholeness of His body after the resurrection. After describing the 
fraction, the tract returns to this theme again, those who receive 
Communion are to meditate on the symbols of the Mass, to under- 
stand ‘the portion of the Host which you receive to be as it were a 
member of Christ from His cross’. It ends with the rather Celtic bit 
of reasoning that it is not right to swallow the Host without tasting 
it, because one should try to bring savour into God’s mysteries, but 
equally, the Host must not be allowed to go under the back teeth 
because one should not dispute too much over these mysteries and 
run the risk of heresy thereby. The idea, of course, is based on that 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, that the Church may be torn apart 
by heresies. 


Further evidence of Irish reverence for the Mass and the conse- 
crated species comes from the Penitentials, a number of examples 
of which have survived. The Irish Church insisted on frequent 
confession and drew up a number of books listing sins and the 
appropriate penances, which Irish missionaries later broadcast over 
Europe. It seems very probably that these handbooks had a lot to 
do with the way Catholic indulgences came to develop later on. 
The 7th century Penitential of Cummean has an exhaustive section 
‘Of questions concerning the Host’, which deals with all possible 

‘ situations and mishaps. Reservation o f the Blessed Sacrament seems 
to have been usual in the Irish churches, and It was, of course, also 
carried about to be given to the sick. 


Normally people seem to have received Communion under both 
species. Mass seems to have been said in some Irish churches every 
day, elsewhere as in Iona of St. Columcille only on Sundays and 
feast-days. St. Columbanus pointed out how, before going to receive 
Communion, one should make a careful examination of conscience 
and confession, for the altar is a tribunal and the body of Christ on 
it will judge those who approach it unworthily. It is not enough, 
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Columbanus wrote, to be free from the capital sins, it is also 
necessary to ‘abstain from and wash away the indeterminate vices 
and fevers of the sick soul before the conjunction of true peace and 
the covenant of eternal salvation’. 


It was this sort of doctrine that the Irish missionaries, headed by 
Columbanus, took into the turmoil of contemporary Europe, into a 
complex of warring states, and where, as is only too familiar to us 
to-day, a bishop who protested against the vices of the local king 
and his court, might find a faked charge brought against him by the 
rulers he had denounced. The part played by the steady influx of 
Trish monks following Columbanus in later reforms in Europe has 
still to be properly studied. In connection with Eucharistic devotion 
it is interesting to note that Liége, the diocese in which the feast of 
Corpus Christi was first established, had had a long connection in 
the past with the Irish missionaries. 


Probably the most familiar symbol of Celtic devotion to the Mass 
is the Ardagh Chalice, which is thought to be of 8th century 
manufacture. If in visiting the bare and rather bleak looking surviving 
examples of our Celtic churches, we try and visualize the Mass there, 
we must always remember the colour and splendour of Irish craft- 
manship. Celtic Ireland never built, either in its domestic or its 
ecclesiastical structures, enormous and magnificent stone buildings 
like those that came into use later on. Rather the buildings were 
simple and small, but everything else was very gorgeous, bright 
paintings and hangings on the walls, the colours of the priests’ 
vestments and the people’s clothes, the sparkle of brooches like that 
of Tara, and of chalices like Ardagh, the glory of the great 
illuminated gospel books like Kells with their jewelled covers. 


Mystery of Faith 


(Concluded) 
PHILIP BARRY, O.P. 


IF the Real Presence means little to us it is not because of any lack 
in the absolute truth, reality and substantiality of that presence, 
but because of a lack in us—a lack of faith. For faith is a conditio 
sine qua non of that presence meaning anything to us; and its 
meaning to us willbein proportion to our faith. So important yet so 
elementary. So elementary that even the Reformers admitted it: 
not only admitted it, but stressed it too much, to the extent of 
emptying the Eucharist of any objective truth, reality or substan- 
tiality. According to them, the Eucharist is but a symbol to draw 
out our faith, a stone on which to sharpen it. It is thus the same 
as the empty prefigurative rites or “‘sacraments”’ of the Old Law. 
It is a Mystery of faith—but not Corpus Christi! There is an element 
of truth in every heresy, and the element of truth in this is the 
absolute dependence of the meaning and value of the Eucharist 
for us on our faith. If we have no faith, the Eucharist might as 
well not be—for us: it does not follow that it is not, in itself, objec- 
jectively. Faith makes the Eucharistic Presence real—not objec- 
tively but subjectively: it makes it real for us. The Eucharistic 
Presence is supernatural: thus it can be contacted only in a super- 
natural way, just as it can be seen only supernaturally. It cannot 
be seen by the eye; it cannot be seen even by the intellect, even by 
an angelic intellect left to its own natural powers. It can be seen 
only supernaturally by the light of faith (on earth) or glory (in 
heaven). In the same way, and in that way alone, it can be “‘touched”’ 
‘*handled’’—supernaturally—by faith. Faith sees, touches super- 
naturally. The supernatural is abysmally cut off from the natural: 
it is above it infinitely. But there is a bridge, a Jacob’s ladder: for 
men it is faith. By faith we are able to contact, communicate with 
the supernatural, with God with the Eucharistic Presence. And by 
our faith the supernatural (God and the Eucharistic Presence), can 
communicate with us. Faith is the bridge by which we go to God 
~ and by which God comes to us. It is a channel linking us to Him 
by which His grace flows to us. By faith we correspond with God. 
Life is described biologically as correspondence with environment. 
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A plant lives as long as it can correspond with, react to the sun, 
the air, the moisture. When it is no longer able to do so it dies. 
Likewise, lack of faith is spiritual death. A coloured object can be 
presented to a blind man, but to him, as far as colour is concerned, 
it is non-existent; because he cannot correspond with it: The object 
evokes in him no vital reaction. As far as colour is concerned the 
man is dead. It is likewise with faith and the supernatural (with 
God, with the Eucharistic Presence). God is present to all things 
necessarily—including men, saint and sinner alike: but He is not 
present to all men in the same way, obviously. He is not present to 
the sinner and the infidel as He is to a soul in grace or in glory. 
He is present to the sinner and the infidel, but they are not present 
to Him; or you can express it vice versa: they are present to Him, 
but He is not present to them. In either case the distinction is clear. 
It is the distinction between the mode of presence of a frietid and a 
stranger in company. Between the stranger and the company there 
is no correspondence, no mutual intercourse. The company does 
not know or love him or he them. 


It is the same with us and the Eucharistic Presence. Christ is 
really and truly and substantially present in the Eucharist; but 
among infidels He is “‘as a stranger in a strange land who seeketh 
lodging for the night’; as ‘“One who stands in their midst whom 
they do not know.” The Eucharist is a Mystery of faith, and it 
avails only those who have faith, and in strict proportion to that 
faith. In strict proportion: not because God deals with us in terms 
of cold calculating justice, in terms of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” but because He cannot give except in propor- 
tion as we can receive. It is not He who sets limits to His giving 
but we. He always gives us our fill; but our fill is often far from His 
full. Our faith is the measure of our capacity to receive Him. Thus 
Christ commonly attributed His miracles not to His own power, 
but to the faith of the suppliant—faith is suppliant: “‘Thy faith hath 
saved thee’’; “‘thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


“Thy faith hath made thee whole,” He said, for instance, to the 
woman whom He cured of the issue of blood. The story of this 
woman’s cure admirably illustrates our point. This woman’s case 
was pathetic: She “had an issue of blood twelve years, and had 
-suffered many things of many physicians, and had spent all that 
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she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse.’ More- 
over her hopes of contacting Christ that day were such as to daunt 
the stoutest heart, for, the Prophet that day was the centre of a 
milling crowd: two of the Evangelists (Luke 8:42; Mark 5:24) note 
the fact. Not only was Christ ‘“‘thronged”’ but “‘pressed’’ by the 
multitude. Moreover, the disease from which she suffered rendered 
her unclean in the eyes of the law (Lev. 15:25); and it was legally 
contagious. Thus, on several grounds, she had no hope of inter- 
viewing Christ, or even of attracting His attention. But she was not 
deterred: her faith was resolved: her faith reassured her: “If I 
touch but His garment I shall be whole.” Anaemic and frail as an 
aspen leaf, as she must have been, she yet managed to work her 
way through that shuffling crowd, even through Christ’s immediate 
entourage, and to touch from behind the woollen tassel (prescribed 
by Moses) on the border of His garment. “Immediately, the issue 
of blood stopped. And immediately Jesus knowing in Himself the 
virtue that had proceeded from Him, turning to the multitude, 
said: ‘Who hath touched My garments?’ And His disciples said to 
Him: ‘Thou seest the multitude thronging Thee, and sayest Thou, 
who hath touched Me?’ ’’ Virtue did not go out from Christ un- 
consciously or involuntarily—as perhaps the woman may have 
thought. Christ saw that woman already in the divine light of the 
beatific vision, but He did not know her after the manner of human 
experience; He had never seen her with His bodily eye. And so 
““He looked about to see her who had done this. And seeing her, 
He said, be of good heart, daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” Christ’s question was genuine, as His ‘“‘amazement” on a 
similar occasion was genuine; yet that Christ meant to teach a 
moral is obvious: His question sounded naive even to the Apostles. 
The moral is clear: it is the moral of the crowd that thronged and 
pressed Jesus and yet did not touch Him. They touched Him and 
yet they did not touch Him. They did not touch His Heart. They 
did not touch Him unto the tapping of His Life-giving virtue. 
They touched Him, but only with their bodily hands; and all that 
can be thuswise touched, namely, bodily, is something likewise 
bodily. All that they touched was Christ’s Body. But Christ’s 
Body of itself does not work miracles: it works miracles only as 
an instrument of Divinity; and an instrument does not act on its 
own. They did not touch what is spiritual in Christ, His Divinity, 
because they did not touch with the spiritual hand of faith. They 
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touched a lifeless instrument, a corpse. There was no response, no 
reaction on the part of Christ. No virtue went out from Him. As 
far as they were concerned, Christ might as well not have been 
present at all. He was not present to them, or they were not present 
to Him. There was no contact between them, no bridge. There 
was no channel linking them to Him through which His saving 
grace could flow to them. That bridge and channel is faith. Christ’s 
Divinity can be reached, touched, only spiritually, by the act of the 
soul which is faith. How many were there in that crowd that day 
who not only familiarly touched but jostled Christ, and yet derived 
no benefit from that touch! Because they touched only bodily, and 
they touched only Christ’s Body. How many were there who had 
far greater need of Christ than this poor woman, who suffered 
from worse diseases, not merely bodily but spiritual,.and yet 
received no benefit! They were not healed, not because Christ did 
not want to heal them—nothing was dearer to His Sacred Heart— 
but because they were not able to receive His healing. They ‘“‘had 
nothing wherein to draw, and the well was deep.” They had not 
the faith that would have made them whole. 


Thus does the Mystery of faith avail us only in proportion to our 
faith. Let us not flatter ourselves that we touch Christ in this 
Sacrament in Holy Communion—even more intimately than 
Simon did when he clasped Him in His arms—if we have not faith. 
For, if we have not faith, all we touch is the material species of 
bread. Even Mary’s uniquely intimate contact of Motherhood with 
Christ had not availed her had she not contacted Him first and far 
more sublimely intimately by faith. “Blessed art thou that hast 
believed,” said Elizabeth. And to the woman who saw Mary 
through Jesus, and blessed Her Motherhood, “the womb that 
bore Him and the breasts that suckled Him,” Jesus replied: ‘“Yea 
rather, blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it”— 
by faith. A child described a priest as ‘‘a man who touches Christ.” 
Let the priest take care that he touches Christ, as only Christ can 
be touched, by the spiritual touch of faith. Let him take care that 
he is not touching only the accidents of bread and wine. 


What avails it that Jesus of Nazareth is passing by—in the 
Blessed Sacrament—as truly really and substantially as the day that 
He passed by blind Bartimeus on the way to Jericho, if we do not 
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“cast aside our garment and leap up and come to Him” as that 
beggar-man did; if our faith does not cry out as loudly and per- 
sistently and irrepressibly as his? That blind man was not able to 
see Christ in the Flesh—not to speak of His Divinity—any more 
than we. He had to believe by hearing as we. “‘And when he heard 
that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to cry out, and say, Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have mercy on me” (Mark 10:47). See the 
man’s faith also in that appellation, which acknowledged Christ’s 
dignity as the great Prophet of expectation, the Messiah. To him, 
Jesus was not merely “‘the carpenter’s son,” “‘Jesus of Nazareth,” 
but the “Son of David.’’ Whence, “‘many (less disposed to make 
such an acknowledgement) rebuked him that he might hold his 
peace. But he cried a great deal the louder, (affirming his first 
profession of faith) Son of David, have mercy on me.” That he had 
not only faith but love—and the two go together, the one argues 
the other—we see from the familiar ““Rabboni’ which he later 
called Him—that same that Magdalen addressed Him on that 
morning of the Resurrection: “‘Rabboni, that I may see. And 
Jesus saith to him: Go thy way, thy faith had made thee whole.” 
Bartimeus received not only sight but faith, and love, and in a 
measure that no longer permitted him merely to “go his way” but 
compelled him to ‘follow Christ.” 


We may well be judged at the Last Day by our attitude to the 
Mystery of Faith, by the extent to which we believed in it practically. 
“T judge no man: the word that I have spoken—that shall judge 
them on the Last Day.” Christ judges the world already in the 
Mystery of faith; or rather, we judge ourselves by our attitude 
towards it, whether we believe in it or not, and to what extent. 
“We shall be judged by love,” say the Saints. We shall; and that is 
why we shall be judged by faith; for, faith is the acid-test of love. 
Faith is the measure of love: love follows faith and is proportioned 
to it: we can love only what we know, and in proportion. Faith 
and love go together as light and heat in a flame: they beget and 
betoken one another. For, faith bespeaks both intellect and will, 
both mind and heart: it is the product of both. It is an assent of the 
intellect decided by the will: the will tilts the judgment of the mind 
into assent. Faith is a judgment prejudiced by the heart. A pure 
heart will readily accept the doctrine of purity; and, by accepting it, 
witnesses to its purity. It is because faith is thus dependent on and 
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indicative of the heart, that Christ held infidelity culpable. If faith 
were of the intellect alone, infidelity would not be culpable: we do 
not blame a man for a purely mental lack: he cannot help it, 
cannot will otherwise. We blame a man not for being wanting in 
intelligence, but for being wanting in will, not for having a dull 
mind, but for having a black heart. Thus Christ blamed unbelievers 
for “not understanding in their heart.’ Virtue properly speaking 
does not reside in the intellect alone: virtue, as vice, depends on 
the will. Thus, faith is the test of love. If we do not believe, it is 
because we do not love. If we cannot see—by faith—it is because 
we do not love. “‘If you love Me,”’ said Christ, . . . “I will manifest 
Myself to you.” Lord, that I may see Thee in the Mystery of Faith! 
Lord, that I may love Thee in it—now—“‘‘before the night cometh, 
when no man can” merit any longer by faith. . 


Confidence with God 


“T assure you that your last confession was good and 
sufficient,—another more general would be useless and 
dangerous. You ought not to give heed to those moods in 
which you fancy you have retracted your former resolutions. 
Whenever they arise reject the idea as a temptation, and go 
on your way. I forbid you to indulge disquiet as to your past 
confessions either now or when you are dying. It is a mere 
mental hindrance which interferes with more essential duties, 
such as self-abandonment, love of God, and confidence in 
His Mercy. It is a great mistake for the creature to imagine 
that he can quiet himself by dint of fretting over his sins. 
No real calm can be found save by giving himself up to the 
Infinite Goodness of God, putting his self-will, his salvation, 
his eternity, all into God’s Hands, and only asking Him, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, not to let him fall among those who 
hate, but among those who love the Lord for ever. Without 
such confidence there is nought save trouble to be found by 
timid or scrupulous consciences.—(Bossuet). 


Stone 


Mary CORKRAN 


STONE, in Staffordshire, may be only a small market town, and not 
a particularly famous one at that, but if age means anything, it 
can claim our attention by right of seniority over many larger 
places. Long before the Romans came to these shores, it was a 
“residential area,” inhabited by people who lived in caves and 
dressed in skins; later the civilised warriors from Italy settled in 
Stone—they may even have brought the first tidings of Christianity 
to this remote country district—and in Saxon times it became a 
definite township in the kingdom of Mercia. Many legends account 
for both its Saxon foundation and its name, while, through 
Wulf’here, King of Mercia, and his queen Ermenilda, it can boast 
a connection with such well-known saints as St. Hilda, St. Audrey 
and St. Mildred. 


Following the Catholic history of Stone from tradition into fact, 
we find there, in the year 1130, a magnificent church belonging to 
the Augustinian Canons of Kenilworth and about a hundred years 
later their monastery obtained its charter of independence. With 
the coming of the reformation, Stone had much to endure and 
finally the true faith died out altogether, though the town increased 
in material prosperity. 


The great awakening began after a lapse of over 300 years, and 
the story of that “‘resurrection”’ is part of the thrilling life story of 
two very wonderful people, a man and a woman to whom England 
owes more than most people realise. The Italian Passionist, Father 
Dominic Barberi, and the Irish Dominican, Mother Margaret 
Hallahan, had much in common both in their devotion to God 
and in zeal for the conversion of this unhappy country; fiery by 
nature, filled with that humility which comes only from complete 
dependence on God, they literally sacrificed their lives for His 
greater Glory. What induced Father Dominic to leave the warmth 
of his native country to come here? His unquenchable “‘thirst for 
souls”? The example and teaching of his spiritual father, St. Paul 
of the Cross, who prayed daily for the conversion of England? 
These things and the sorrowful tales he heard from English refugees, 
no doubt fired his enthusiasm, but this humble Italian priest had a 
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direct call from God, a divine revelation granted to him while he 
was still a boy, by which he learned that through him St. Paul’s 
prophecy would be fulfilled—‘“One day my sons will work in 
England.” 


In February, 1842, Father Dominic settled at Aston Hall, not 
far from Stone. “‘Settled’’ is perhaps hardly the word; more accur- 
ately he made Aston the headquarters from which he conducted 
his innumerable missions and, later, retreats. There was no church 
at Stone—and, at first, no congregation—but Father Dominic was 
undaunted; he managed to get permission to say Mass every 
Sunday at the Crown Inn, which served as a chapel for some months. 
His reception among the people demanded all the courage and 
patience of which a man, by the power of God, is capable; Catholics 
were loathed and abominated and this queer-looking foreign priest, 
with his “‘monk’s garb,”’ his unconventional manner and his pecul- 
iar habit of going barefoot, was regarded as the very personification 
of the devil. Even the few people who had held on to some remnants 
of their faith resented him because of his strange, un-English ways 
and speech—sneers and insults followed him everywhere and these 
were frequently accompanied by handfuls of mud, stones and filth. 
Imagine for a moment how Father Dominic must have felt—think 
of his unutterable loneliness, of the sense of frustration which 
assailed him as he went about among these men and women who 
needed his help so badly, yet refused with such vehemence to 
receive his teaching. One can picture him Sunday after Sunday, 
trudging the weary miles to Stone, wondering, perhaps, if even one 
soul would ever come to his Mass. 


Such was his love for God, and for his people in their sins and 
misery that he persevered, until his own humility and holiness 
began at last to make some impression eyen on the illiterate, hostile 
folk around him. The first little band to attend Mass at the Crown 
Inn were shy and uncertain, but gradually their numbers increased 
and the day Father Dominic received his first convert, his joy knew 
no bounds. In 1843 a tiny chapel was built in Stone, designed by 
the famous architect Pugin, and dedicated to St. Anne—a fitting 
dedication for a church which was to be the forerunner of so great 
a foundation in Our Lady’s honour. Father Dominic’s activities 
were not confined to Stone, or even to Staffordshire—the amount 
of missionary work he accomplished is little short of miraculous, 
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and much labour went into the establishment of his own Order in 
England—but he never forgot the little town where he bagan his 
splendid apostolate. He died in 1849; already his great personal 
sanctity and his invaluable labours have been recognised in Rome. 
He has not yet been raised to the altars of the Church, but every 
year, on the anniversary of his death, countless pilgrims visit the 
tomb of Venerable Dominic Barberi in St. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, 
Lancashire, to pray for this country of his adoption. 


Mother Margaret Hallahan, O.P., was born in London at the 
very beginning of the 19th century. Her parents were very poor and 
were obliged to live in a filthy slum district, so that Margaret knew 
all there was to know about poverty and hardship. At the age of 
ten she was left an orphan and spent the next twenty-seven years 
of her life in domestic service; during all this period, however, 
she had a strong conviction, which increased as time went on, that 
God had some very special work for her to do. Her chief difficulty 
was to discover the exact nature of this appointed task; an intense 
love of her Creator overflowed in charity to all around her, especially 
the poor, the sick and the unhappy, but the life of a “maid of all 
work” did not allow sufficient time for her activities nor did she 
feel it was her real ‘“‘vocation.”’ She tried to enter a convent, but 
the attempt was a failure; finally while in Belgium as general house- 
keeper to an English family, she was admitted to the Third Order 
of St. Dominic, and endeavoured to form a community of Tertiaries, 
to live together under the rule while devoting themselves to charitable 
works. This, too, was a failure, and Margeret, humiliated and 
miserable, knew neither how to work for the God she longed to 
serve, nor how to earn a living. 


It was at this crucial point that there came the summons to her 
real life’s work, and she returned to England, where the tremendous 
and vital need for missionaries gave ample scope for the employ- 
ment of all her talents. 


The story of Mother Margaret’s achievements at Coventry, where 
she laboured tirelessly under the direction of Bishop Ullathorne, 
and at many other places in which she established the Conventual 
Third Order of St. Dominic, are not our concern here. We will 
therefore pass over the first ten years of her work in this country 
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and follow her to Stone, whither she went in 1852, three years after 
the death of Father Dominic Barberi. The tiny chapel of St. Anne 
was then still adequate for the Catholic population, but Mother 
Margaret had chosen Stone as the most suitable place for the 
novitiate house of her Order in England and she at once set to work. 
In the year of her arrival the foundation stone of the convent was 
laid; in 1853 Bishop Ullathorne laid the foundation stone of the 
new church dedicated to the Immaculate Conception and St. 
Dominic; later a home was built for incurable invalids and this 
was followed by a school. All these projects needed money, and 
could only be accomplished by incessant prayer, hard work and 
sacrifice; when she started, the opposition was still intense, but 
Mother Margaret’s tremendous faith and love eventually over- 
came all difficulties. ““For God alone” was her motto in life, which 
was expressed in constant exhortation to her spiritual sisters to 
forget themselves and think only of God’s Will. This devotion led 
her to go forward fearlessly, yet in all humility, with her plans, 
trusting that the money and the strength would come from some- 
where—and they always did! 


Mother Margaret had a naturally quick temper which, with 
prayer and penance, she fought a life long battle to control; having 
conquered her childish “‘tantrums”’ in her youth, she would cheer- 
fully put up with any situations and conditions where she herself 
was concerned, but the slightest insult to the Blessed Sacrament, 
as on the occasion when she found It housed in mean surroundings, 
aroused the full force of her fury. Being a true daughter of St. 
Dominic she also gave full allegiance to the Holy Protectress of her 
Order. Margaret of the Mother of God—not lightly or thought- 
lessly was Margaret Hallahan the holder of that proud and beautiful 
title. Her devotion to Our Blessed Lady was an example to all, and 
among the few earthly possessions she took with her to Stone was 
a lovely little statue of Our Lady Refuge of Sinners, which had 
been given to her by her confessor in Belgium. This image, reputed 
to be miraculous though its early history is unknown, had accom- 
panied Mother Margaret on all her wanderings here and was the 
first to be carried in public procession in England after the Refor- 
mation. It is now enshrined in the convent at Stone, where it can 
still be venerated. 
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But Stone is privileged in having two separate shrines of the 
Blessed Virgin. On a visit to Belgium, to study hospital management, 
Mother Margaret saw in an exhibition a wonderfully carved statue 
of Our Lady of Victories. She gazed at it with reverence—how 
perfect it would be for her cherished convent! It was indeed a 
splendid representation of both Mother and Child—surely, if it 
were placed in a suitable position, all England would want to come 
and honour this Queen, thus showing their love for Her Divine 
Son? But Mother Margaret never wasted time in idle dreaming— 
she had no money to buy the treasure, so she merely “invited” 
Our Lady to come to England and be Our Lady of Stone. A year 
later this prayer was answered—the statue was brought to England 
and presented to Mother Margaret by Dr. Spencer Northcote, 
whose book on Shrines of the Madonna surely deserves reprinting. 


Our Lady of Stone was first enshrined in the little chapel of 
St. Anne, where the image remained for many years. Mother 
Margaret’s idea of setting it high on a mountain, where it could 
be seen from great distances, was not practicable during her life- 
time. For one thing there was no mountain—though her reply to 
the sister who pointed this out was characteristic of her: “If there 
is no mountain, dear child, then you must make one!” In 1953, 
just a hundred years after the convent’s foundation this command 
was fulfilled—a tiny, flower-decked ‘‘mountain” was built in the 
grounds and on the summit of this the famous statue was placed. 
In that same year the first organised pilgrimage took place. 

Thus the first part of Mother Margaret’s wish had been com- 
pleted—Our Lady is enshrined on a hill in Stone; now what of 
the second? Alas, ‘“‘all England” has not yet visited it, that would 
be rather too much to expect in two years! But more and more 
people are going there; gradually and with infinite patience God’s 
Holy Mother is drawing Her children to Herself and through Her 
to God. It has been said that if England returns to the Faith it will 
be through Mary’s prayers, but our prayers, too, are wanted. Let 
us go, then, to Stone—there to honour Our Blessed Lady and pray 
that we, too, may have the same ‘“‘thirst for souls’’ which inspired 
those great apostles of the restoration, Father Dominic Barberi and 
Mother Margaret Hallahan; that by our example we may lead 
others back into the Church of Christ. Our Lady of Stone, pray 
for us all. 


The Prayer of St. Paul in the Acts of 
the Apostles 


MAuRICE Carsg, S.S.S. 


IN this short treatment of the prayer of St. Paul we will endeavour 
to provide an introduction to a more detailed study, and in so far 
as it is possible we will find all our subject matter in the Acts of the 
Apostles. A man may be studied in one or two ways: either from 
his own private words, and his own self revelation of his thoughts; 
or from his external acts and words spoken in public. It is not 
always possible to employ both methods—sometimes a man has 
left no autobiographical revelations, at other times they are the 
only knowledge we have of him. With St. Paul we are fortunate 
to possess records which make a study of him possible under both 
aspects. The purpose of the Acts of the Apostles was in no sense 
to reveal St. Paul’s inner life. It was to show primarily the action 
of the Holy Spirit in the Christian Church, and the ground for this 
ultimate end was prepared for by a mediate end: to show that the 
Apostles, after having received the Holy Spirit had been the witnesses 
of Jesus at first in Jerusalem, then in Judaea and Samaria, and 
finally in the whole world (cf. Acts I). St. Paul is merely treated as 
one of the Apostles, as the great example of the witness of Jesus 
to the ends of the world—it is not St. Paul that the author is trying 
to reveal, but the action of the Holy Spirit in the Christian Church. 
So it is not surprising that we find in the Acts of the Apostles only 
St. Paul’s external acts and public utterances. On the other hand 
in his Epistles, St. Paul reveals himself to us, shows us his inmost 
thoughts and desires; it is here that we will find the full pattern of 
his life of prayer, its beauty, its unity in its diversity. 


But from the Acts we can lay the warp and the woof on which a 
study of the Epistles will weave the pattern; we can show St. Paul 
as others saw him, we can set clear limits to his type of prayer, 
we can examine his life of prayer before and after his conversion, 
get an idea of the tremendous change in him, and thus can point 
to the inner spiritual force by which this came about. 


Prayer may be considered in one of three senses—either very 
broadly as every act of religion: “‘he always prays who always does 
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what is right” (St. Augustine)—and this sense is too broad for our 
purpose; or narrowly, as strict petition—and this is included in 
that third and generally accepted sense which we adopt: “‘the 
lifting of the mind to God” (St. John Damascene). 


But before we seek just what part “‘lifting his mind to God” 
played in St. Paul’s life as a Christian, let us take the Acts of the 
Apostles and discover who St. Paul was, and what was his spiritual 
outlook before his conversion, and what we may say about his 
prayer during this early period of his life. 


The Effects of Conversion 


We learn in the Acts 23:6 that St. Paul was a Pharisee, and his 
fathers were Pharisees before him; that from his first youth he was 
sent to Jerusalem so that in the fatherland of his religion he should 
receive his education (26:4-6); that he had this education at the 
feet of Gamaliel (22:3), and that he lived as a Pharisee and 
was zealous for the law. Thus although he was born at Tarsus 
Jerusalem was the fatherland of his soul and of his intelligence 
and also of his heart. The intellectual education he received under 
Rabbi Gamaliel would be almost exclusively religious that is, 
morals, statutory law and sacred history, and all this from the 
sacred books, which were committed largely to memory. In addition 
to the 613 rules of the Mosaic Code, the Pharisees added number- 
less traditions, minute rules of conduct—y.g. the last book, com- 
prising twelve chapters, of the Mishna is entirely devoted to these 
_tules—which made the life of a Pharisee an intolerable servitude. 
The fear of breaking one or other of these thousand and one 
regulations in every simple daily task, paralysed the mind and 
obliterated the higher sense of natural morality. He fasted, he gave 
tithes, he prided himself on his external practices, which changed 
all religion into a petty formalism. The Pharisee was tempted to 
think himself the author of his own justification, the creditor of 
God; and to discount as useless: repentance, humble prayer, and 
the sighs addressed to heaven by sinner and publican. Phariseism 
nourished self-love, self-conceit, presumption, hypocrisy. He set 
himself a high ideal, but had only his pride to help him attain it; 
and when he failed, and failed he must, he sought to make up for 
his own sacrifices and miseries by a savage intolerance. This is a 
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picture of St. Paul when we first meet him in 7:57 and 8:3 of the 
Acts: “‘Hebrew-speaking as my parents were before me, over the 
law, I was a Pharisee; to prove my loyalty, I persecuted the Church 
of God; in observing what the law commands, IJ was beyond 
reproach” (Phil. 3:6). 


After his conversion there is no trace of this formalism, this 
self-justification, this prayer which is the antithesis of Christian 
prayer. It is true that he still observes external practices of religion; 
e.g., he still fasts (cf. 9:9); (13:1) “offering worship to God and 
fasting”; (14:23) “Then with fasting and prayer they appointed 
presbyters in each of the churches”; but always his fasting is accom- 
panied by humble prayer: “‘serving the Lord in all humility, not 
without tears over the trials which beset me . . . proclaiming both 
to Jew and to Greek repentance before God and faith in Our Lord 
Jesus Christ’? (20:19-21); and always he places his hope of justi- 
fication in this faith: “‘there lies salvation for thee and for thy 
household” (16:31). He had become truly humble, recognising the 
creature’s nothingness before God. When the Lycaonians wished 
to offer sacrifice to Paul as to a god, Paul and Barnabas: “‘tore their 
garments . . . and ran out among the multitude, crying aloud: 
Sirs, why are you doing all this? We too are mortal men like your- 
selves; the whole burden of our preaching is that you must turn 
away from follies like this, to the worship of the living God” 
(14:13). There is no trace of pride and formalism here. 


After this brief introduction on the general nature of St. Paul’s 
prayer, and the change wrought in it by his conversion, let us look 
at specific instances of his prayer as recorded in the Acts. 


Public Prayer 


He prayed in public: the liturgical prayer of the Synagogue 
which was to be the basis of the liturgical prayer of the Church, 
we find him too praying simply and spontaneously on various 
occasions with others of the faithful. 


As regards liturgical prayer, the Acts relate how St. Paul on his 
missionary journeys, when he reached a town with a Jewish com- 
munity, would go first to the synagogue to preach the word of God. 
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Thus on his first missionary journey: “‘they reached Salamis, where 
they preached God’s word in the Jewish synagogue” (13:5); “‘They 
passed on from Perge, and reached Pisidian Antioch, where they 
went and took their seats in the synagogue on the Sabbath day” 
(13:14); “while they were at Iconium, they went into the Jewish 
synagogue together’ (14:1). The Sabbath meeting held by the 
Jews in the synagogue was rather of instruction and exhortation 
than of liturgical prayer, and we cannot directly conclude from the 
fact that St. Paul frequented the synagogue that he joined in 
liturgical prayer. 


But we have other evidence of St. Paul’s love for the ancient 
Jewish liturgy. In the prison at Philippi: “at midnight, Paul and 
Silas were at their prayers, praising God while the prisoners listened 
to them” (16:25-26). The Greek here means rather “‘praising God 
with hymns,” and furthermore aloud, being heard by the other 
prisoners. They were giving praise to God in the inspired words 
of the Holy Spirit, the psalms and hymns of the Old Testament; 
and in a manner especially Jewish. It was customary for the Jews 
to pray with psalms and hymns when they met together, even 
though the occasion in our eyes would not seem especially to call 
for it, rather than to reserve their use to the synagogue. Also we 
find St. Paul in the Temple fulfilling, and so praying the Jewish 
ritual: “So, next day, Paul took the men with him, and began 
going to the temple, publicly fulfilling the days of purification, 
until the time came for each to have sacrifice made on his behalf” 
(21:26). The Temple was the very centre of Jewish litur gy. 


But if in these first years of the Church the Jewish Christians, 
and with them St. Paul, still worshipped God with the Jewish 
liturgy, and often in the Jewish synagogue and temple, yet there 
is also evidence that a Christian liturgy is growing up. On his third 
missionary journey at Troas: ““When the new week began (una 
autem Sabbati) we had met for the breaking of bread, and Paul 
was preaching to them; he meant to leave them next day, and he 
continued speaking till midnight’ (20:7). 


‘Una autem sabbati’’ according to Hebrew usage is the first day 
after the Sabbath. If we compare this with I Cor. 16:2 “every first 
day of the week,” and with Apoc. 1:10 where this day is called the 
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Lord’s day—the day of the week which the Christians kept as holy 
instead of the Sabbath—we see that already one day a week was 
being set aside for the Christian liturgy centred in the Eucharist. 
“We had met for the breaking of bread’”—1.e. the reason they came 
together was to break bread which was the early Christian way of 
designating the Eucharist. The first day of the week was thus early 
consecrated to the Lord: ‘“‘because it was on the first day of the 
week that Christ rose from the dead, and His Holy Spirit descended 
on the Apostles. All the testimony of the early centuries confirm 
that the Lord’s day was instituted in Apostolic times.’ (Doctr. 
duodecim Apost.—Camerlynch). 


Thus in these early churches which he had founded St. Paul was 
teaching the Christians a new Christian liturgy, and so a fortiori, 
joining in and leading liturgical prayer. 


The liturgical conferring of baptism (8:38), confirmation (8:17), 
and holy orders (6:6) are described in the Acts before St. Paul’s 
conversion; later St. Paul is shown praying and conferring these 
same sacraments: “On hearing this, they received baptism in the 
name of the Lord Jesus; and when Paul laid his hands upon them, 
the Holy Spirit came down on them” (19:5-6); “‘when they fortified 
the spirits of the disciples, encouraging them to be true to the faith 
... then, with fasting and prayer, they appointed presbyters for 
them in each of the churches .. .”’ (14:21-22). 


St. Paul’s public prayer was not only liturgical and so to some 
extent formal, but we find him praying and praising God with the 
faithful in their sorrows and their joys. There is a moving picture 
of the Apostle and his converts, forming one Christian family 
united in prayer to the common Father: departing from the faithful 
of Ephesus: ‘“‘When he had said this, he knelt down and prayed 
with them all. They all wept abundantly, and embraced Paul and 
kissed him, grieving most over what he had said about never seeing 
his face again’”’ (20:36-37); and leaving Tyre: “‘all of them, with 
their wives and children, escorted us until we were out of the city; 
and so we knelt down on the beach to pray” (21:5). 


There is one instance in the Acts of St. Paul giving thanks before 
eating: “and with that he took bread and gave thanks to God 
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before them all, and broke it, and began to eat” (27:35), and there 
is no reason to think that this Jewish custom, which became a 
Christian custom, was not normal with St. Paul. Note that in this 
passage there is dispute among exegetes as to whether there is 
question of an ordinary meal, before which St. Paul gave thanks to 
God, or whether he actually consecrated the Holy Eucharist. The 
former seems the more probable. 


Private Prayer 


Leaving his public prayer, let us see what evidence the Acts give 
us as to St. Paul’s private mental prayer. Did St. Paul use a set 
method in his mental prayer, such as the Ignation method, with 
its orderly control of the senses, external and internal, its preludes, 
three points divided into paragraphs, its closing colloquy and re- 
solutions. Did he thus distinguish carefully the functions of the 
three powers of the soul: the memory to recall the points to be 
meditated upon, and to cease to act as soon as the understanding 
has been enlightened, the understanding. to reflect on what the 
memory has recalled, the will to make pious resolutions. Did he 
make remote and proximate preparation, the latter consisting of 
standing near the place of meditation and reflecting on the impor- 
tance of the action to be accomplished in the presence of Jesus 
Christ. 


There is no evidence of anything so rigid in St. Paul’s prayer, 
though there is evidence that his prayer was often thoughtful and 
meditative: “And then, he who had set me apart from the day of 
my birth, and called me by his grace, saw fit to make His Son 
known in me, so that I could preach his gospel among the Gentiles. 
My first thought was not to hold any consultation with any human 
creature; I did not go up to Jerusalem to see those who had been 
Apostles longer than myself; no, I went off into Arabia” (Gal. 1:15), 
i.e., he sought a quiet place where he meditated on the revelation 
he had received of Jesus Christ, His life, and its relation to the 
Old Testament. He insists that he received his evangel by revelation: 
“let me tell you this, brethren; the gospel I preached to you is not 
a thing of man’s dictation; it was not from man that I inherited 
or learned it, it-came to me by a revelation from Jesus Christ” 
(Gal. 1:11-12). It was his own thoughtful linking up of this revel- 
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ation to the Old Law, and to the philosophy and practices of the 
pagan world, that was the basis of his preaching. 


From the Acts themselves we cannot exclude the possibility 
that St. Paul prayed by some set method, but all the evidence is 
that he did not think about prayer as such, or about how to pray— 
he just prayed with all his will and intellect and at all times (this 
we will discuss further below), and this prayer, meditative or of 
simple union, not infrequently became ecstasy. 


St. Paul’s ecstasies may be divided into two classes: the first in 
which he was merely given direction and guidance, and the second 
in which he conversed intimately with Jesus Christ, God. 


The two outstanding examples of this latter, and the two which 
seem to have had the greatest effect on St. Paul’s attitude towards 
God, are the vision on the road to Damascus (also cf Gal. I), and 
that vision described in II Cor. 12:2-4. In order to complete our 
picture of St. Paul at prayer we will look for a moment at these 
two visions. 


The vision of his conversion on the road to Damascus is related 
three times in the Acts: once by St. Luke directly and descriptively 
(9:3-7), and twice in relating St. Paul’s speeches: in his discourse 
to the Jews (22:6-16), and in his discourse before Agrippa (26:13-18). 
We will prescind altogether in this short study from the question 
of the divergences of detail in these three, except to say that St. 
Luke himself certainly knew of them and was not disturbed. They 
are very well compared and reconciled in Jacquier vol. II pp. 796 
and subs. a 

I quote St. Luke’s historical description (9:3-7): ‘““Then, on his 
journey, when he was nearly at Damascus, a light from heaven 
shone suddenly about him. He fell to the ground, and heard a voice 
saying to him, Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute me? Who art 
thou, Lord? he asked. And he said, I am Jesus, whom Saul per- 
secutes. This is a thankless task of thine, kicking against the goad. 


And he, dazed and trembling, asked, Lord what wilt thou have 


me do? Then the Lord said to him, Rise up, and go into the city, 
and there thou shalt be told what thy work is.” 
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The word ‘‘Domine”’ Kurie, on the lips of St. Paul was not merely 
a title of respect such as master, doctor, but indicated that St. Paul 
recognised a divine intervention, that God or an angel of God had 
appeared to him. (This was following the Jewish custom of never 
pronouncing or writing the name of God—Jahweh, but rather 
Adonai, which in Greek became Kurie.) Thus it would seem that 
St. Paul’s repeated use of the word after the vision had revealed 
its name as “Jesus whom you persecute,’ was an immediate ack- 
nowledgement by St. Paul of the divine mission of Jesus, even of his 
divinity. This latter is borne out by study of his use of the word 
in reference to Jesus in the epistles. Then follows a direction given 
by Jesus to St. Paul, the first of a lifetime of divine guidance, which 
was to set Paul off as the intimate instrument of God, an apostle 
ever conscious of God “‘in whom we live and move and have our 
being” (17:28), and, in one of his own masterly pieces of under- 
statement, ‘“‘not disobedient to the voice of God.” 


That it was Jesus Himself who appeared to St. Paul is borne out 
by comparison with Gal. 1:11, 12, 15, 16. St. Paul does not mention 
here the external phenomena of the vision, but what is important 
for us in our study of his prayer is his internal dispositions and 
the effect of the vision on his interior life. The end (or final cause) 
of the vision in all its external and internal manifestations was that 
God revealed Jesus Christ, His Son in Paul. “In me,” that is to 
say that the son of God, the intimate of the Father, was made 
known to St. Paul to become for him the very treasure of his 
intellect and of his heart. Thus the end of the vision became the 
principle of St. Paul’s converted life, and of his new life of prayer. 


The second vision, related in II Cor. 12:2-4, is not mentioned in 
the Acts, but appears to have taken place shortly before the time 
when St. Paul set out on his great missionary journeys. Exegetes 
agree that it is not the same as the vision of his conversion, because, 
for one reason, St. Paul dates it fourteen years ago (II Cor. 12:2), 
and we can date II Cor. near the year 57, whereas his conversion 
was about 36 P.c. 


“There is a man I know who was carried out of himself in Christ, 
ourteen years since; was his spirit in his body? I cannot tell. Was 
it apart from his body? I cannot tell: God knows, This man at 
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least was carried up into the third heaven. I can only tell you that 
this man, with his spirit in his body, or with his spirit apart from 
his body, God knows which, not I, was carried up into Paradise 
and heard mysteries, which man is not allowedto utter.” “A man... 
in Christ (in Vulgate: “chominem in Christo’’), i.e., a man who was 
living in Christ by charity (St. Thomas). This gives us a picture of 
St. Paul’s spiritual life; he lived in Christ, always conscious of 
Christ, which is the equivalent of constant union in prayer. 


St. Paul wishes to speak of a vision of the most intimate nature 
granted by God. He uses the third person and speaks with all 
modesty and reserve, so much so that it would seem to be the first 
and only time he refers to it. He appears to find it hard to believe 
that this present Paul, so beset with trials and so conscious of his 
frailty, could be the same person as the Paul “‘carried up into the 
third heaven” and “into Paradise.”’ 


There have been different opinions among exegetes as to whether 
St. Paul refers to two separate visions (St. Ambrose, Clement of 
Alexandria); or a progression in the same vision (Origen, Jerome); 
or to only one vision, so that being lifted up to the third heaven and 
to paradise is the same event. The latter seems the more probable as 
we see if we consider: that for both there is the same chronological 
indication; that in Hebrew cosmography the two terms “third 
heaven’ and “‘paradise” can refer to the same place, and that here 
St. Paul uses them metaphorically to indicate intimacy with God; 
and if we consider finally the synonymous parallelism of verses 
2 and 3. 


He clearly indicates that the bodily senses played no part in the 
vision: he had forgotten his body, was not conscious of it at all 
during the vision: “was his spirit in his body? I cannot tell. Was it 
apart from his body? I cannot tell.” 


What was revealed to him, what he “‘heard,” he does not describe 
in detail, but they were words (or perhaps “‘things”) beyond his 
power to express, absolutely ineffable; “‘mysteries,”’ he borrows the 
Greek word in his enthusiasm from the vocabulary of the pagan 
mystery religions. It seems more probable that ‘‘which man is not 
allowed to utter,” refers to his inability to express the revelation 
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in our concepts rather than to a positive prohibition to speak of 
such mysteries to the “‘uninitiated”’ such as the Corinthians. 


“Carried up” implies the force of an external agent, and may 
mean that either St. Paul was bodily caught up by force, or that, 
again by divine violence, he was rapt out of himself by an intellec- 
tual vision. 


Thus, whether we agree with St. Thomas and St. Augustine in 
supposing that Moses in the Old Law had seen the essence of God: 
I “speak with him face to face, and when he has sight of the Lord, 
it is not by means of parable and image” (Num. 12); and that 
St. Paul in the New Law was also granted this privilege;! or whether, 
in view of the text from Exodus 33:20: “‘But, my face, he said 
thou canst not see; mortal man cannot see me and live to tell of it,” 
we prefer to withhold our judgment in the matter, we can be certain 
that St. Paul speaks of the very highest mystical experience, an 
experience which was altogether passive in the sense in which St. 
John of the Cross uses the word passive when the soul and body are 
completely and freely subject to the good pleasure of God. And 
we may certainly conclude that St. Paul in his life of prayer reached 
the very peak of Christian mystical contemplation. 


(To be concluded) 


1. They base their stand on the philosophical possibility of man’s being capable 
of returning to this world after seeing God’s essence; and on their exegesis 
of our text. For St. Thomas the “‘third heaven’’ represents the greatest 
clarity of knowledge, and “‘paradise”’ the sweetness of the divine presence. 


Since we are watched from above by such a cloud of 
witnesses, let us rid ourselves of all that weighs us down, 
of the sinful habit that clings so closely, and run, with all 
endurance, the race for which we are entered. Let us fix our 
eyes on Jesus, the origin and the crown of all faith, who, to 
win his prize of blessedness, endured the cross and made light 
of its shame, Jesus, who now sits on the right of God’s throne. 
Take your standard from him, from his endurance, from the 
enmity the wicked bore him, and you will not grow faint, 
you will not find your souls uumanned—(Ep. to Hebrews 12). 


The Contemplative Life Under The 
Rule of St. Benedict 


SISTER MARy JOAN 


Ir must be stated at once that the present article does not propose 
to give an elaborate and technical exposition of the full matter as 
suggested by the title. Its purpose is rather to eliminate the erroneous 
ideas and false prejudices that have distorted the subject. The ground 
having been thus cleared, your interest, it is hoped, will be aroused 
to pursue the subject further. 


What is this manner of life which is so thoroughly misunderstood 
and abused, so violently denounced and persecuted, and which yet 
exerts a strange power of attraction even over those most violently 
opposed to it? 


To the ignorant it means kneeling in church all day “saying” 
prayers, with possible interludes of rapture and extasy. To the 
hostile it is a cheap and utterly selfish way out of life’s burdens and 
difficulties for the idlers and escapists of society. To the indifferent 
it is a kind of mental aberration. To all it appears perfectly useless 
and absolutely incomprehensible. What then is the contemplative 
life? 


“Contemplation,” writes Dom Bede Griffiths in his autobiography 
The Golden String, “is a habit of mind which enables the soul to 
keep in a state of recollection in the presence of God whatever may 
be the work with which we are occupied. In this sense it is the true 
aim of every Christian life. But it is obvious that it is impossible to 
do this without some definite training. The monastic life is simply 
an organisation of life for this specific end.” St. Benedict calls the 
monastery a school for the Lord’s service. And what is the command 
given to the inmates of such a school? Ora et labora. Pray and 
work. Pray and work; notice the order, which a busy world so 
persistently attempts to reverse into the motto “‘to work is to. pray.” 
For the monk, work is a continuation, a prolongation of prayer, 
but never its substitute. 
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St. Paul has drawn for us a pen portrait of the man of prayer 
that every Christian should be. One, that is, whose intercourse with 
God flows steadily through all his occupations in such a way that 
even the most humdrum actions of daily life are raised to a spiritual 
level and made to serve in the praise and worship of God. Precisely 
thus was St. Benedict’s conception of life. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing in the monk’s day, be it reading, study, serving the Brethren 
in refectory and kitchen, receiving guests, travelling, etc., etc., 
nothing is to be done that does not start and finish with prayer. 
Almost the first sentence of the Prologue to the Holy Rule reads: 
Whatever good work thou beginnest to do, beg of Him (our 
heavenly Father) with most earnest prayer to perfect it. Indeed, 
St. Benedict took prayer, personal prayer, so much for granted that 
it did not even occur to him to mention it beyond the short injunc- 
tion “To apply oneself frequently to prayer,” and one or two 
passing remarks about the purity of intention and the reverence 
to be observed in prayer. This point, however, will be returned to 
later. 


Man is a social as well as an individual unit. The duty of prayer 
he owes to God will therefore bear this twofold aspect, as, in a 
lesser degree, will his obligation to work. The “‘social’’ prayer of the 
contemplative is the Divine Office. “‘It is,” writes Abbot Marmion 
in Christ the Ideal of the Monk, “along with the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass around which it gravitates, the most complete expression 
of religion. It is the most excellent work, the work of God; for it is 
_a work of praise that comes from God through the Incarnate Word, 
and is offered by the Church in Christ’s name.’”’ So important did 
the holy Patriarch (whom Pope Gregory the Great describes as 
filled with the spirit of all the just) deem this work to be that he 
bids nothing to be preferred to it. What work in truth could be 
more important to souls that have left all to seek God than to dwell 
continually on His majesty and perfection, to offer Him the praise 
and homage that are His due? 


Truly, it is difficult to express adequately the unique place held 
by the Divine Office in the mind and heart of the contemplative. 
It is the very backbone of life, the warp and woof of every day, an 
integral part of himself. And that is precisely what St. Benedict 
meant it to be. By drawing the monks back to choir at regular 
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intervals during the day and at night, it ensures that even the laziest 
soul cannot be long out of the presence of God. Roughly speaking, 
the Divine Office divides the day into periods of three hours: 
Lauds at sunrise, Prime at 6 a.m., Terce at 9 a.m., Sext at midday, 
None at 3 p.m., Vespers at 5 p.m., Compline at sundown. Matins, 
the Office of the night, is timed to end so that only a brief interval 
elapses before chanting Lauds. Unhappily, the exigencies of modern 
life have imposed certain modifications on this balanced distri- 
bution of the Hours, particularly in communities engaged in teaching 
and for monks charged with parish work. 


Although the Opus Dei is a social, a collective prayer, the dis- 
cipline it imposes on the individual reacts strongly on personal 
spiritual progress. The differences of temperament that goes to 
form the heaviest cross of community life emerge even here, calling 
for great patience and self-restraint. Words that come so easily and 
joyfully at ordinary times may, in periods of spiritual distress, 
become a positive agony. Many are the souls whom the devil taunts, 
as he did St. Gertrude, by mockingly re-echoing the inspired words, 
maliciously twisting and distorting them. On occasion, the effort 
of attention required, especially during the long night Office, may 
tax physical resistance to the limits of endurance, giving life to and 
stressing the sacrificial aspect of that ‘‘sacrificium laudis’’ chanted 
by the Psalmist. 


Mention was made earlier of St. Benedict’s brief, almost casual 
reference to private prayer, a seeming inattention which is the more 
striking when compared with the precise and detailed instructions 
concerning the Opus Dei. Twelve chapters of the Holy Rule are 
devoted entirely to the Divine Office, with several complementary 
chapters on the zeal and reverence with which it is to be performed, 
the penalties to be imposed on those who come late to choir or 
who make mistakes in the singing or recitation, on the call to the 
Work of God and the alacrity with which the call is to be obeyed. 
True, custom has stepped in to fill the gap, and in every contem- 
plative monastery one or two hours of each day are set aside for 
the practice of mental prayer. But why did the holy Patriarch 
himself speak so little on this subject? 


The Opus Dei will, it is believed, supply the answer. A soul who 
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lives it sincerely, meaning the words, uniting in the sentiments 
expressed, absorbing the instruction imparted by the lessons, 
dwelling on the mysteries it celebrates, the different aspects of God 
which it presents—such a soul lives in a continual atmosphere of 
prayer into which are absorbed all outside occupations. “Like those 
who have gone before us,’’ writes Abbot Marmion in Christ the 
Ideal of the Monk, ‘‘we too shall find in the Opus Dei a pure and 
unfailing source of illumination very fruitful for the inner life., 
When we are faithful in reciting the Divine Office well, the Holy 
Spirit . . . gives us, little by little, a deep knowledge of God’s per- 
fections and the mysteries of Christ.” The work of God is the golden 
thread which links together all the actions of the day and leads 
them back to their source, God. 


‘When I was told that monastic life was a contemplative life,” 
writes Dom Bede Griffiths in his autobiography, “‘I was at first at 
a loss to understand it. I think that my conception of contemplation 
was derived from the image of the Buddha seated cross-legged in 
perfect tranquillity, and there was nothing I saw in the monastery 
which seemed to have the least relation to this. On the contrary, 
there was an atmosphere of incessant activity. The whole day was 
taken up in a constant round of duties, in the choir, in the house, 
in the garden, in the workshops.” No restrictions are laid down by 
the Rule as to the manner of work that may be undertaken. Indeed, 
the range extends from plain chant at Solesmes and liturgical study 
at Maria Laach to bees at Buckfast, wine at Quarr, stained glass 
and pottery at Prinknash. Nevertheless, Benedictine houses are 
traditionally centres of learning, and of monastic schools. It is 
hardly necessary to recall the names of Downside, Ampleforth and 
Fort Augustus abbey schools for boys, Princethorpe and Dumfries 
Priory schools for girls. 


It has been already said that man’s twofold aspect, a social as 
well as an individual unit, influences his obligation to work. 
Especially is this so in the monastic life. Idleness is an enemy to the 
soul, therefore each member of the community must work, be it 
primarily for his own good. But the work is the work of the com- 
munity, to be performed in a family spirit. “If anyone be puffed up 
by reason of his knowledge of his craft, in that he seemeth to confer 
some benefit on the monastery,” says St. Benedict, “let such an 
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one be taken from it, and not exercise it again, unless perchance, 
when he hath humbled himself, the Abbot bid him work at it anew.” 
On the other hand, the individual attention and care to be expended 
on the work and all things appertaining to it must be such that 
‘if anyone treat the property of the monastery in a slovenly or 
negligent manner, let him be corrected; and if he do not amend, 
let him be subjected to the discipline of the Rule.’ There is one 
duty in particular which combines within itself the individual 
acquisition of charity allied with social utility, namely: ““Let the 
Brethren wait on one another in turn, so that none be excused 
from the work of the kitchen, except he be prevented by sickness 

or by some more necessary employment.” ‘ 


There is recounted in the book of Exodus an episode.that bears 
directly on our subject. While the Israelites were resting after the 
miracle of the water gushing from the rock, enemies attacked them. 
Moses bade Josue gather together an army and fight, while he 
himself went up the hill-side to pray. ““Whenever Moses lifted up 
his hands, Israel had the better of it; only when he rested a little, 
did the victory go to Amalec. But now Moses’ arms grew weary; so 
they found a stone to support him and bade him be seated on it; | 
then, one on each side, Aaron and Hur kept his hands lifted up. © 
In this way, the strength of his arms held out until set of sun, while 
Josue,routed Amalec.”” (Monsignor Knox’s version.) Such a man 
of prayer was Benedict, who died standing before the altar with 
his arms outstretched in supplication. His spirit lives throughout | 
the centuries, upheld by his disciples, till the sundown of time; 
for it was granted him in a vision to know that the order he had 
founded would last until the world’s end. Prayer now, in our day © 
no less than in the days of Moses, is the one sure means of victory. 
Could, then, a life devoted to prayer and work be selfish, still more 
—useless? 


It is an accepted fact, indeed it appears merely normal, that an 
athlete should give himself up to sport, a professor or a scientist to 
intellectual work and research, an artist, a musician, a dancer to 
his art, a business man to business affairs. Then why is there such 
an outcry of protest and condemnation if a man should give himself | 
up to God? Those others, too, have had to submit to an intensive 
training, long hours of hard work, a stern physical discipline. The 
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world accepts—expects it. But if a man should do such things for 
no other motive than the love of God, at once he is dubbed an 
idler and a fool. Was not this the very accusation that Martha 
brought against her sister? The world complained to God, and 
God answered the world “Mary hath chosen the better part.” 


In old days God spoke to our fathers in many ways and 
by many means, through the prophets; now at last, in these 
times he has spoken to us with a Son to speak for him; a Son, 
whom he has appointed to inherit all things, just as it was 
through him that he created this world of time; a Son who is 
the radiance of his Father’s splendour, and the full expression 
of his being; all creation depends, for its support, on his 
enabling word.—_(Ep. to Hebrews 1). 


A New Book on The Sacraments 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


Have we here the harvest of a life-time’s reading? Father Leeming 
has published what was obviously a course for many years and 
given us the result of an immense effort of reading and reflection. 
This is to some extent an English counterpart of the many Latin 
text-books on the sacraments in general which flow unceasingly 
from the pens of continental seminary professors; but only to some 
extent, because it is much more developed on the positive and 
historical side and on the theoretical side much less closely knit 
and syllogistically taut. But perhaps this only seems so because of 
the volume of the information supplied; the thought-skeleton is not 
so obvious as in the manuals because of the flesh of information 
with which it has been clothed. That is not to say that Father 
Leeming gives us information merely; no, it is always judiciously 
chosen and carefully appraised. Besides eight pages of general 
bibliography there are also twenty-three pages of special biblio- 
graphy. Thus the general impression is one of encyclopaedic 
exhaustiveness. This is a book which will always need to be con- 
sulted in matters of sacramental theology. And for the vast majority 
of its users as well as for its systematic readers a valuable index of 
twenty-four pages is provided. An immense effort has gone into the 
making of this book and Father Leeming is to be congratulated on 
the publication of a magisterial work. 


Six topics are discussed—the principal effect of the sacraments, 
which is grace, the other effect, which is the character, the way in 
which these effects are caused, the institution of the sacraments, 
the minister of the sacraments and, finally, general sacramental 
economy. 


In his teaching on the nature of the different sacramental graces 
conveyed by the different sacraments Father Leeming holds that 
these graces mean more than mere titles to different actual graces. 
They are qualities or habits ordered to the immediate healing of the 
different wounds in the human soul, found there as the result of 


1. Principles of Sacramental Theology. By Bernard Leeming, S.J. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1956. Pp. lviii_690. 30/-. 
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original sin. St. Thomas’s doctrine seems to be, he says, that these 
habits are not to be identified with sanctifying grace, even as 
affected by different modes in the different sacraments, but are 
quite distinct qualities. One may be permitted to doubt this; those 
familiar with the Thomist teaching on the special vigour of the 
sanctifying grace in the souls of our first parents before the Fall 
(which vigour brought about a perfect harmony in our nature), 
and with the Thomist doctrine of the grace of Christ, may be 
inclined to consider sacramental grace as a specially vigorous mode 
of sanctifying grace, each sacrament bringing its own characteristic 
share in the all perfect grace of our Saviour. 


Father Leeming devotes five chapters to the sacramental character 
which the soul receives in baptism, confirmation and orders. He 
shows how the dogma of the character slowly became explicit out 
of the Church’s life and sacramental practice. He quotes Karl 
Barth, the modern Lutheran theologian for the following very 
unlutheran sentiment: “‘In contrast to the unbaptized, the baptized 
person is in any case—whether he thinks about it or not, whether 
he does honour to it or not—signed with a sign.’’ How inconsistent 
is Barth in this to his spiritual mentor, Luther, who called the 
character a “‘fine papistical invention.” Of all early Protestant 
theologians the Anglican Hooker is the only one who accepts the 
existence of the character. In contemporary discussion among non- 
Catholic divines about the “‘Seal of the Spirit,” only one of them 
(Professor Lampe) refers to the possibility of a distinction between 
the ‘‘seal” and grace, and he does so only in a passing remark. 
Father Leeming is critical of the Catholic historian of dogma, 
Pourrat, who fails to appreciate the pre-Augustinian evidence for 

a distinction between grace and the “‘seal.” 


In all this discussion, as throughout the book as a whole, the 
author reveals the wide range of his reading; certainly the positive 
side of his treatment is very satisfying. It is only when we come to 
the speculative part that we feel some disappointment. Here, in 
dealing with the nature of the character, Father Leeming is content 
to say that it is a sharing in the priesthood of Christ. A closer study 
would bring him into the theology of the Eucharist, but he refuses 
to pass outside the field of general sacramental principles. But the 
ultimate meaning of the character is to be found in its relation to 
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the cult-act of Christ which is enshrined in the Eucharist. The 
baptismal character makes us members of the Church because it 
introduces us into a worshipping community able to lay hold 
physically (ontologically, really, ‘“‘spiritually’’) of the great cult-act 
of Christ which lay at the heart of Calvary as a sacrifice and con- 
tinues in the heavenly Christ that his members may lay hold of it. 
All the sacraments have their reference to this external cult-act of 
Christ, which bears always on his flesh and blood and offers them 
to the Father. In all the sacraments there is a being drawn into 
union (physical, ontological, “‘spiritual’’) with this cult-act. In the 
Eucharist, at Mass, we are lifted up into it as it is a purely wor- 
shipping thing, Other sacramental contacts with it involve also our 
being touched by it as it is charged with a divine power of sanctifying 
us. All this is naturally outside Father Leeming’s field of vision 
because of his systematic reluctance to accept ‘‘physical” causality, 
““physical’”’ reality in the world of sacramental worship, except, of 
course, in the case of the “‘real presence”’ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
But it is interesting to note that although he appears (on p. 240) to 
favour a less than physical status of the sacramental character, he 
seems (on p. 352) to be moving towards the acceptance of it as such. 
In this latter place his only reason for rejecting the term “‘physical” 
where the status of the character is concerned, is because the term 
“inevitably suggests, especially in English (italics mine) something 
material.” 


| 
. 


But in this as in so much else Father Leeming is only being faith 
ful to his initial presuppositions. To those of another approach thi: 
theology of the sacraments seems to lack the realism and the mystery 
which they find so satisfying. Scotists and Thomists will continue 
doubtless, to divide the world of theology until the end. The Thomis} 
sees the grace of God streaming down on men physically through 
the humanity of Christ, the hierarchy and the sacraments. He see} 
baptized humanity reaching up to God through the sacred humanit 
the hierarchy and the sacraments. Christ offers the Mass actuall 
say the Thomists. Christ offers the Mass virtually, say the Scotists 
It is not Father Leeming’s fault if his book should lack the atmo 
phere of much modern German writing on these matters, as f 
example that of Schmaus. It is the price he must pay for the fir: 
principles of his choice. 
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Father Leeming is quite familiar with recent Anglican discus- 
sions about the relation of baptism to confirmation; in dealing with 
the difficult early evidence on this subject, in so far as it bears on 
his general theme, he is a most careful exegete who is not content 
to accept the conclusions of others. His own fresh and close exam- 
ination of early texts frequently leads him to disagree with statements 
of experts such as Dix and Lampe. Particularly, Pourrat’s in- 
sufficiencies in the history of the dogma of the “character” are 
exposed. Father Leeming shows convincingly that before St. 
Augustine the distinction was clearly drawn between grace and 
another enduring effect of the sacrament of baptism. His treatment 
of the issues raised by Dix about the relation of baptism to con- 
firmation is the most exhaustive and satisfying that we have had in 
English by a Catholic theologian. It is good to see the alarming 
ingenuities of the brilliant Dix dissolved by this balanced scholar 
who can hold all the evidence at once in his mind. With a wealth 
of scriptural and patristic witness he has outlawed for ever the 
theory that would identify the “‘Seal of the Spirit’? exclusively with 
confirmation at the expense of baptism. 


Father Leeming well says that all the sacraments bring a special 
form of union with the Church. But he goes on to add when speaking 
of the character of confirmation that it gives a “‘particular union 
with the Church triumphant” (p. 359). The confirmed infant which 
dies, ‘“can, so to speak, lift its voice in heaven to glorify Christ, not 
merely as a member of the Church, but also as a specially accepted 
and approved member.” This is hardly true. The sacramental 
characters of baptism, confirmation and order are given with a 
view to the external worship of the Church in its earthly pilgrimage 
in union with the external cult-act of Christ which will only endure 
until the end of time. And the maturity which the grace of con- 
firmation brings is a maturity in relation to the expression of our 
grace-life in the context of time. Only the eucharistic grace has 
properly ‘“‘heavenly” dimensions. 


In the thorny question of the manner in which Christ instituted 
the sacraments, the author follows the opinion that the unchange- 
able substance of the sacraments which is due immediately to 
Christ is the meaning of the rite and the “‘assignment of any elements 
suitable to carry the significance.’ This opinion happily enables us 
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to take a favourable view of the theological competence of the 
theologians who drew up the Decretum pro Armenis and to regard 
that decree as of dogmatic value. 


Father Leeming has excellent pages on the relation between 
intentions in the mind of the minister of a sacrament. If the pre- 
valent intention is to do what the true Church does or what Christ 
wished, even though there is a simultaneous intention not to do | 
what the Roman Church does, the sacrament is valid. One can 
conclude inversely that the invalidity of Anglican orders goes back 


to a prevalent intention not to do what the Roman Church does 
even though there may have been a simultaneous intention to do 
what the true Church does. Father Leeming states this well (p. 493): 
“A heretical bishop might say: ‘I will to make priests but not 
sacrificing priests.’ In such a case it might be difficult to know which 
intention was prevalent. . . . It is not true to say that in all cases the 
more general intention of doing Christ’s will must prevail, for the 
conviction against a particular doctrine may predominate.” Here 
we have a point which was overlooked and never met by Dix in 
his defence of Anglican orders, but which completely destroys the 
force of his argument. That the prevalent intention of the Reformers 
was to exclude a sacrifical priesthood is almost certain (it could 
hardly be more than that) on psychological-historical grounds, but 
is a dogmatic fact (or almost such) since the authoritative pro- 
nouncement of Leo XIII. 


To whom will this book be of service? Certainly not to the busy | 
teachers of Christian doctrine in our secondary schools; and hardly 
to that ideal person, the theologically cultured layman. Something 
less positive and more exhilarating is what the latter needs. Priests 
engaged in the ministry will hardly find time or command the 
energy to give it the application it demands. Seminary students 
could profitably dip into it here and there, but its fare is so rich 
and abundant that it is not the book for one seeking a general 
theological formation in a limited time. I am afraid it is a theologian’s _ 
book for theologians. And indeed as theology, because of the ever- 
expanding field of positive information, tends necessarily to divide 
into compartments, it is a book for the expert in a limited field— 
the sacramental theologian. Probably Father Leeming would 
hesitate to regard himself even as that. Shall we say that it is a book 
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or that even more specialised creature—the serious student of 
general sacramental theology. In the middle ages St. Thomas and 
lis contemporaries could write about all theology. It was one 
cience. It was wisdom. With progress in material perfection, with 
he almost intolerable weight of erudition which presses on the 
nind now, we must perforce limit our studies to ever more spec- 
alised fields. Theology ceases to be one; it ceases to be wisdom. 
When each treatise ceases to find echoes of all the others in itself, 
ach treatise loses in the depth which is wisdom. May one be 
orgiven for thinking that just a little of that impoverishment is not 
\bsent here? But if wisdom is not the most obvious character of 
his most learned book, industry and judiciousness shine through it 
rom the first page to the last. The material production is faultless 
nd the price is reasonable. 


Book Reviews 


Lire AND Lirurcy. By Louis Bouyer, Cong. Orat. Sheed and Ward, London. 
Pp. 284. 18/-. 

Ir is remarkable how wide a field of liturgical study Father Bouyer covers in 

this compact volume. From many points of view it is an excellent work. Yet 

the authentic scholarship of the author is somewhat marred by a tendency to 

emphasise too much half truths and personal prejudices. 


Criticising Dom Gueranger and the Solesmian reform, the author tumbles 
into a hole which must be full of modern liturgists. He writes: “but the greatest 
weakness of all was that it could not have become the real worship of any actual — 
congregation of its own period. It could become only the worship of that 
artificial monastic congregation which Dom Gueranger had brought into © 
existence simply in order to carry it out’’ (p. 12). The pastoral needs of today 
should not blind us to the fact that religious orders have a right to their own 
specific liturgical forms. The Holy Father acknowledged that when in his decree — 
concerning the revival of the Easter Vigil he imposed only the times on all 
Latin rites. Besides its pastoral purpose, the Liturgy has surely a very special 
place in the life of monks and religious. Unless they are officially committed 
to the care of souls in the parochial sense of the expression, I do not think 
religious orders have any obligation to shed their own liturgical forms in favour 
of something better suited to the participation of the faithful. That could easily — 
impoverish their liturgical form and render it less helpful as a foundation for 
their life of prayer. 


I also found in this book a provocative kowtowing to Protestant theological 
thought, and a sweeping condemnation of the Stations of the Cross, which 
presumes that the individual making the Way of the Cross cannot think of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord at the same time. Like all liturgists, Father Bouyer’s 
heart is set on the Paschal mystery; but in seeing the essence of the mystery | 
of the Incarnation, we must not ignore its other manifold purpose. For instance, 
to meditate on the Stations of the Cross as upon the patience and gentleness of 
Christ is a good thing and is part of Our Lord’s purpose in coming to us. 


The same over-emphasis of one side of the truth in speaking of the Mass 
leads the author into the danger zone of making statements about private 
celebration. Father Bouyer does not hold the doctrine condemned by Our 
Holy Father in November, 1954 and in September, 1956, viz.: “‘that the offering 
of one Mass at which a hundred priests assist with religious devotion is the | 
same as a hundred Masses celebrated by a hundred priests.’ But all Father 
Bouyer says in favour of private celebration is that it is valid and may be lawful 
in special circumstances which he does not analyse. Maybe he is thinking of | 
private celebration as it is sometimes tolerated in France—priests saying Mass 
in hidden chapels without any server or congregation whatever. The author is 
rightly opposed to such a practice as contrary to the directions of the Holy See. 
But he writes: “the insistence of priests on having each a separate celebration 
of his own, when it is not needed for the people, tends only to obscure and to 
break that unity of the Church which is not a detail of secondary importance 
in the Eucharist, but its own proper end.” But here there is obviously an over 
emphasis. What kind of unity is the author thinking of? If it is the mere physical 
unity of a body of worshippers in a church or cathedral, that is only an outward 
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expression of the essential unity of the Mystical Body which is brought about 
by the Grace of the Blessed Eucharist. However privately a priest may celebrate 
Mass, he is intensifying in a spiritual way that unity. What about the benefits 
the Mass brings to the Church suffering in purgatory! 


Having said these hard things which had to be said, I must repeat that Father 
Bouyer’s work is worth reading. His chapters on the Mass of the Cathechumens, 
on the Paschal Mystery, on Advent, and on the Divine Office are most refreshing. 
I presume this book has been translated from the French, but no indication of 
this fact is given by the publishers. An unfortunate sentence on p. 39 which 
claims to be a definition of the liturgical movement reads so badly in English 
that I feel sure that it must be a translation. If it is—this sentence apart—the 
translator has done an excellent job. The work of a specialist in Liturgy, the 
book lacks theological backbone, and of course, that is a great danger. For 
liturgists, like all specialists, tend to go outside their own field. A liturgist who 
tampers with the Mass must always be careful of the fundamental theological 


notions underlying and supporting all liturgical practice. 
JEROME TONER, O.P. 


THe EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Monsignor J. Sullivan, D.D. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 404. 6/9. 
IN these days of liturgical revival the appearance of this book is most opportune. 
Divided into eight chapters, subjects dealt with include: Church Government; 
The Mission of the Church, Administration of the Sacraments, The Liturgical 
Year, Sacramentals, and Devotions. The chapter on the Liturgical Year is 
extremely informative and is up to date in the Easter Vigil ceremonies, following 
the decree of the Congregation of Rites, November, 1955. The sub-title, “a 
hand-book of Catholic usage and liturgy” is amply justified and deserves to 
receive due notice from those responsible for the religious instruction of the 
youth of this country. Anyone in touch with the prevalent method of teaching 
Christian doctrine as prescribed by the diocesan programme must be aware of 
the bias towards the catechetical approach with its consequent emphasis on 
doctrine which is for the most part abstract and abstruse. No one would question 
the wisdom of this practice in view of the dangers in the modern world to the 
elementary truths of faith, but it might fairly be suggested that the balance 
could be more equitably adjusted by redeeming the liturgy from its relegated 
corner and stressing the importance of the living elements of the religion which 
inspires our life with purpose and permeates its every phase. While catechism 
and Scripture have traditionally pride of place, may it not be asked if the liturgy 
should not have equal rank instead of being a poor relation? Really, of course, 
a liturgical treatment of subjects like the sacraments and devotions enriches 
enormously the catechetical treatment of the same subjects; in fact, to study 
the one and ignore the other amounts to divorcing theory from practice and 
thus supplying one need while neglecting the other. If religious instruction is 
to be fruitful and affect the piety of young people there can be nothing more 
fatal and doomed to sterility than abstraction from reality. Perhaps largely 
owing to the influence of the cinema, children of this generation need to see 
and feel rather than imagine, and in this respect the liturgy should be brought 
into service more fully as a potent instrument of religious education. Monsignor 


Sullivan’s book could help considerably to this end. 
Pumie TIERNEY, O.S.B. 
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Tne ROLE OF THE LAITy IN THE CHURCH. By Monsignor Gerard Philips, S.T.D. 
et M. Translated by John R. Gilbert and James W. Moudry. Mercier 
Press, Cork, 1956. Pp. 175. 15/-. 
FORWARD THE LAYMAN. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Translated by Katherine Gordon. 
Blackfriars Publications, London, 1956. Pp. xv—178. 14/6. 
THESE two books are complementary. The first is part of the treatise de Ecclesia, 
while the second is more akin to books such as The Imitation of Christ, or The 
Soul of the Apostolate. It is Monsignor Philips’s aim to explain fully what is 
meant by saying that the perpetuation of Christ’s redemptive work depends 
also (Christ’s ordination) on the contributions of Christians, lay and clerical, 
in community and as individuals. He is less concerned to discover new roles 
for the laity, than to deepen their awareness that much of what they already 
do is, of itself, a contribution to the fulness of the life of the Church. His 
approach is notso much that of the protagonist, as that of the donnish observer, 
who invites us to stand with him at the convergence of many currents (his book is 
extremely well-documented), while he comments and explains and synthesises. 


The Kingly power, the Sacerdotal power and the Teaching power of the 
Church enable her to participate in the Kingly, the Sacerdotal and the Teaching 
missions of Christ. In three admirable chapters Monsignor Philips describes 
various ways in which the layman can and does contribute to the fulfilment of 
each of these three missions. Not all that he has to say in the chapter on ‘““The 
Laity and Church Government” is directly applicable to this country, but it is 
all instructive. His sober appraisal of the situation in Franco’s Spain makes 
disquieting reading. In the other two of these three chapters he describes how 
the laity as part of the believing community testify to what the universal Church 
believes, how individual layfolk can share in the teaching mission of the Church, 
how all share in the universal priesthood. These three chapters form the core of 
the book. An excellent chapter labelled ‘‘The Principles’’ fills in the background 
against which they must be understood. Its opening pages contain one of the 
best treatises de Ecclesia that has ever been fitted into so small a space. Witness 
the conciseness and clarity of his description of the Church as ‘‘a union estab- 
lished by God’s contact with us through the Body of Christ and the mission of 
the Holy Spirit; and, at the same time, a social phenomenon historically and 
locally concretised, the Roman Church governed by the Pope and the bishops.”’ 


(p. 19). 


The translators have done their job reasonably well. A certain jerkiness of _ 


style is, perhaps, to be fathered onto Monsignor Philips rather than on to them. 
They achieve clarity, except in one or two places—notably on p. 21, in the 
middle paragraph on Father Congar. There are a few slips. One does not need 
to be a purist to object to ‘““condescendence” (p. 151) and “‘simplist’’ (p. 97). 
There is a misprint on p. 20 (“‘stuck” for “‘struck’’) and another on p. 12 
(“‘attached”’ for ‘“‘attacked’’). 


Father Perrin’s is more a book on the interior spirit that should inform — 
man’s co-operation with the divine plan. Father Perrin writes with the layman — 


in mind, but his book is one which a priest would find extremely useful and 
inspiring. Quite rightly, he refuses to assign different objectives to priests and 
laymen. All have the same objective—the building up of the Body of Christ— 


the difference comes in the assigning of functions by which to attain this objective. | 


Laymen can co-operate at three levels, Father Perrin suggests: (a) in the realm 
of Church administration, (6) by organising temporal affairs so as to make the 
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world a fit place for the Gospel and the presence of Jesus in it, (c) by penetrating 
into milieux and establishing contacts which the priest could not hope to reach. 


Father Perrin is particularly good in his section on “‘Apostolic Spirituality.’ 
He insists that the urge to the apostolate must have its origin in humble dis- 
interested love of God and of our neighbour. True apostles are not made by a 
desire to dominate, to interfere, to direct the lives of others. It is obvious that 
if some would-be apostles merely succeed in being irksome, the fault is not to 
be attributed to the organisation to which they belong, but to a flaw in their 
motives. The apostle will not be really an apostle unless he is fully in love with 
Christ. The Christian Gospel is quite unlike any other system of beliefs or 
principles, it is “a word throbbing with love’’ (p. 36). The apostle is called upon 
to give Christ to the world, and how can he give Christ to the world unless he 
be himself in love with Christ? ““How can an empty vessel quench thirst?” 
(p. 64). 

The nine chapters of the section labelled ““The Apostolic Approach”’ describes 
the outlets for this apostolic spirit. Here are some of the titles: “‘Daily Realities,” 
“In and Through a Profession,” ‘The Christian Outlook in our Time,” “The 
Workers’ World.” Father Perrin is quite obviously in touch with the difficulties 
and complexities of a civilisation more completely urban than we are accus- 
tomed to in Ireland. He writes out of deep sympathy and insight and his stan- 
dards are uncompromisingly high. A short section on Secular completes the 
book. The translation is quite good, but one frequently comes across curiously 
un-English turns of phrase—“From our character of tool will grow an attitude 
of disposability” (p. 10), ‘‘a tightening of intimacy with Christ” (p. 43), ‘for tthis 


Christian joy to have value as a testimony and ‘make mystery,’,,. 
AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILy LivinG. By Fulton J. Sheen. Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 
15/-. 

Tus is the latest book from the prolific pen of Monsignor Sheen. Whether as 

radio speaker, lecturer or writer the author enjoys a world-wide popularity— 

at least the English-speaking world. 


This present volume differs somewhat from some of his other writings. As 
the title suggests—it is intended to supply daily food to those who are anxious 
to assess the eternal values of life as opposed to the many, daily, camouflage 
substitutes so prevalent in the modern world. 


| There are eleven different subjects treated. The matter is varied and very 
actual. The chapters are short—scarcely exceeding two pages—just what one 
eeds for daily reflection. His style grips one—short sentences and stright-hitting. 


The Gospels relive in these chapters. To people confronted with the present 
‘war of nerves,”’ trials, financial difficulties, the urge to pay lasting homage to 
assing pleasures, to the good who have to suffer—these pages will have an 
plifting effect. We may call this a handbook—a vademecum—for Christians 
ho are willing to follow Christ. These are few samples of the subjects dis- 
ussed: “Does Happiness consist in Riches, Glory, Honours?,” “There is 

ood in the Bad,” “‘A Parable for Public Officials,”’ “Juvenile Delinquency,” 
“Crutch or Cross,’”’ “How to Read,’ “Is Religion Popular?,”’ “God and the 

orld Crisis,” etc. etc. 


We feel that this book will make even a greater appeal to the many, more so 


hat other volumes by the same author. 
R. M. 
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Mary IN History, IN FAITH AND IN DEvoTION. By Rev. Anselm Burke, O.Carm. 
Scapular Press, New York, 1956. Carmelite Publications Office, Dublin. 
$3.50. 

Ir that title seems a bit sweeping, just add: For beginners. A young American 

doctor of philosophy was moved by the Marian Year to give his students ‘“‘an 

over-all picture of Mary.’’ The appearance of his talks in the form of this book 
results from later encouragement. The blurb tells us: “It is not a text-book, 
nor was it ever intended to be a scholarly technical treatise.’ Judging it accord- 
ingly, it is a successful work, and were it not marred by rather poor English 

(e.g. “There are less crosses that we have to bear in following this way, and for 

those that we have, grace is given in superabundant measure.’’—p. 248), it 

would be a better one. But it is probably the only elementary introduction to 

Catholic teaching on Our Lady available in English that is suited to beginners 

in which so much is covered, and which deals factually rather than merely 

devotionally with its subject matter. 


There are three sections. The first, ““Mary and History,” treats of Mary’s 
life on earth and her apparitions down the ages. This is the best part of the book. 
The matter-of-fact account of conditions of life in Our Lady will be 
appreciated by many a reader. Very probable details garnered from competent 
sources are stated as facts without tiresome cautions. An authority, it is true, 
might query this point or that; but the absence of any mere guess-work or 
imaginary elements—for the life described is certainly that led by contempor- 
aries of the Holy Family of their condition—makes this section to answer a 
real need of layfolk. Short historical accounts of approved apparitions of Our 
Lady follow. 


The second section attempts a theological exposition of Catholic teaching on 
Our Lady. A chapter on dogma and its development precedes those on Mary’s 
prerogatives. Here many of the mysteries of the faith are dealt with in their 
bearings on Our Lady. Newcomers to these truths will find these chapters com- 
prehensive. The detailed explanations necessarily involved are stated with 
simplicity, making for easy digestion. Many points might have been more con- 
vincingly illustrated, many more fully explored. The author is usually satisfied 
to keep well within the safety-margin, never pursuing a principle beyond the 
reach of its indisputable application. 


An account both historical and explanatory of several of the better-known 
devotions to Mary forms the third and final part of the book. The author rightly 
advocates the practise of the “true devotion.” His sincere personal piety, evident 
throughout, emerges most in these pages and should kindle a like sentiment in 
many a reader. Although it is not his intention, a wrong impression is con- 
veyed here that Our Lady’s present condition differs from Christ’s in that she 
is still able to experience suffering and sorrow in her motherhood of the Mystical 
Body. 


Those for whom this is their first work of its kind will find it almost encyclo- 
poedic in its scope and contents. The Scapular Press has produced it nicely. 
Some words are missing from p. 211, misprints occur on pp. 253 and 255. 

IGnatius M. Canpbon, O.P, 


SAINT THERESE AND Her Mission. By Abbé André Combes. Translated by 
Alastair Guinan. Gill, Dublin, 1956. Pp. x—229. 16/-. 
Tuts book is an analysis of St. Thérése’s spirituality by a French scholar of 
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epute. The treatment is scholarly, without being pedantic, cerebral without 
eing cold. Like many French books it is the lively advocacy of an idea, in this 
ase a new idea. It has hitherto been taken for granted that “‘spiritual childhood” 
vas the basic idea in St. Thérése’s spirituality. Three Popes (Benedict XV, 
us XI and Pius XII) have expatiated upon “spiritual childhood” on different 
fficial occasions, e.g. Benedict XV in the Decree of the heroicity of her virtues, 
nd each has expounded his idea of “spiritual childhood” (pp. 28 et seq.). 
fére Agnés takes it to be her central message. Pére Petitot, O.P., is adduced 
p. 39) as an example of the theologian who explores the idea by the technique 
f analogy: the idea is transposed from the natural to the spiritual order in 
ecordance with two rules, that of the via remotionis, which excludes any faulty 
lements, and that of the via excellentiae, which raises all qualities to their 
ighest stage. The author admires all these accounts of “spiritual childhood,” 
ut denies that they are the basic element in the spirituality of the historic 
hérése. The Popes were merely praising her as an eminent example of “‘spiritual 
hildhood”’ and seizing an opportunity to teach the Church a universal doctrine: 
ney did not intend to expound the primary and basic element of the spirituality 
f the historic Thérése. Indeed, the expression “spiritual childhood” is not 
yund in her writings at all; and the one time she spoke it, was in reply to a 
articular question (pp. 42, 43, 193). Nor did she ever quote the verse, “Unless 
ou... become as little children’”’ (Mt. 18:3). 


What then is the kernel of her message? “Because of an extremely com- 
licated set of historical circumstances, about which a great deal might be said, 
1e great theological systems which have found favour most widely within the 
‘hurch are those which are constructed rather on the basis of the existentialist 
oncept of God revealed in Exodus: Ego sum qui sum, ‘I am who am,’ than 
ccording to the Johannine revelation of the identity of God and Love.” (p.51). 
ut to know that God is love would be insufficient to guarantee the establish- 
1ent of a new religion, for if the three Persons exhaust all the properties and 
ropensities of love, might it not appear that man would gain nothing for 
imself or in respect of his spiritual life by the fact that God is love? St. Thérése’s 
lessage is to underline love’s essential note, its inclination to abase itself to 
othingness, not indeed for the purpose of being lost upon nothingness, but 
xr the purpose of raising nothingness to itself; and infinite love will be infinitely 
clined towards that which is most distant from itself—suffering and misery. 
rod as merciful love, as bending over his unfortunate and sinful creature— 
at is the starting point and explanation of all her spirituality. There is nothing 
fantile or banal in her “little way,” or in her “spiritual childhood’’: it is 

thing other than the constant exercise of the love of God with abandon, with 

plicity and singleness of heart. With this idea, too, she surpassed and trans- 
rmed the ideal prevalent in the Carmel before her arrival, that of offering 
eself in place of sinners as a victim to God’s justice. What if God is love 
ther than justice? Sin is not so much a confrontation with God’s justice as 
ith his love, refused by the sinner. She offers herself rather as a victim to God’s 
ve and releases once again the floods of His mercy, pent up by the sinner’s 
fusal. This book does a great deal to rescue St. Thérése from sentimentalism, 

d to show not merely the generosity of her will, but also the stature of her 
ind. For it is surely more than rhetoric that made St. Pius X call her “the 


eatest saint of modern times.” 
HuGH MARQUESS, O.P. 
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FREUD, PsyCHOANALYIS, CATHOLICISM. By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 
M.A., Ph.D. The Mercier Press, 1956. Pp. 209. 15/-. 

Tuts book is a closely-reasoned and scholarly study of Freudian psychoanalysis 

which, the author tells us, seeks to integrate this complex psychological syste 

within the framework of Catholic thought. Its title is admirable in that it 

immediately conveys its nature and content. 

It is to the credit of the author that whilst admitting a profound admiratio 
for the genius of Freud, he is likewise aware that even a genius is fallible. This 
approach provides a welcome contrast to many modern advocates of Freud, 
whose works leave us with the impression that it is Catholic doctrine that is 
fallible and that the Church has had to wait so many centuries for a Freud to 
bolster its doctrinal lapses. The integration which is here suggested is “by 
qualification and analogy.’’ While this mode of procedure is strictly adhered to, 
Catholic theologians can feel themselves on safe ground in their attempts to 
cope with the esoteric formulae of Freudian psychotheraphy. The author 
succeeds in keeping within the limits he has set for himself and thus provides 
us with a truly Catholic, and at times original, critique of many Freudian! 
concepts. wir 


Perhaps the most frequent source of prejudice against modern psychology is 
the all too prevalent tendency to wrap the simpler facts of human life and 
conduct in abstruse psychological jargon. Thus the age-old panacea of common 
sense loses, rather than gains, in dignity by being subjected to quasi-scientific 
norms of psychological inquiry. The author cannot be freed from blame on this 
score particularly in his treatment of “The Phases of Infantile Development,”’ 
where it would seem that nature itself has had to look to the psychologists for 
guidance. His efforts meet with happier results in dealing with the psychological 
aspects of literature. Despite the almost limitless range of the subject we are 
given a comprehensive summary of the essentials of good literature, as seen 
through the eyes of psychologically-minded moderns. Nor has the author 
fought shy of the intricate question of where to find the source of creative genius. 
The poet or artist may flinch to find his creative qualities subjected to the pene- 
trating incursions of depth-psychology, but he can scarcely object to the sincere 
efforts on the part of Freud and Jung to give a deeper insight into, and a better 
understanding of, literary and artistic achievement. It is perhaps inevitable that) 
a discussion of this nature should contain come reference to the breach between 
Freud and Jung, but it is surprising to find an argument of truly Christian 
character used to defend the former against his unruly disciple. The ‘‘unrepen- 
tant atheist’? would indeed be flattered! One cannot help remarking that the! 
shadow of Jung seems to hang heavily and embarrassingly over Freudian 
scholarship. 

A book of this kind deserves the support of Catholic theologians and 
psychologists as it is a genuine endeavour to cope with a problem which we 
in Ireland have decided to ignore. Few theologians can ignore the challenge of 
psychoanalysis, however prejudiced they may be. This relatively modern science 
is no longer in its infancy and has in several instances challenged the prerogatives 
of Catholic faith. The apparent antithesis that has thus been established calls for 
expert Catholic collaboration, if for no other reason than to show the thought 
of the psychologists in terms of nearness to, or aloofness from, Catholic ways 
of thinking. The competence of the writer to act as specialist in both spheres is 
unquestioned and in this present volume he has gone far towards distinguishing 
the roles of theologian and psychologist, and at the same time indicating the 
points at which the two may most fruitfully meet and collaborate. 

FINBAR M. KELLy, O.P. 
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fs SUPERIOR’S HANDBOOK. By L. Colin, C.SS.R. Mercier Press. 15/-. 
[—E SEMINARY RULE. By Thomas Dubay, S.M. Mercier Press. 3/6. 


YE can say that relatively few people in religious life are called upon to be 
periors. It would appear then that The Superior’s Handbook could only be 
ended for a limited number of readers. However as one reads through it, 
will be seen that that is not so. It can be read with profit by anyone who has 
> care of souls. 


The author considers authority in its relation to religious life. As well as the 
neral aim of religious life, which consists in the sanctification of its members, 
ch religious institute has some special purpose. In most religious orders and 
ngregations that consists in some form of the apostolate. Authority plays a 
jor part in helping the individual religious to fulfil his vocation. This authority 
n be considered in two ways. First of all, there is the official authority which 
part and parcel of the very idea of superiorship. The author is not concerned 
th that. Secondly, there is the personal authority of the superior and this 
‘ings from certain necessary qualities of mind and heart. In the first part of 
> book he treats of the qualities that are needed in order that a man might be 
pable of being a superior. Not only should a superior have a thorough know- 
lige of the purpose of religious life and the means to attain it, but he should 
o know the nature and purpose of his Order. In addition he should be a man 
solid virtue and piety: The second part of the book considers the importance 
the virtues of prudence, courage and charity in the actual exercise of govern- 
nt. The sanctification of the individual religious and the furthering of the 
rk of the apostolate will largely depend on the perfection of such a government. 


This book contains a great deal of practical advice. It shows a thorough 
isp of principles and what is still more important, it shows how these prin- 
les can be applied in practice. Knowledge of principles is not sufficient for 
ident action and decisions. Such decisions presuppose a knowledge of 
rticular circumstances and that can only be acquired through experience. 
hen we ourselves lack this knowledge we must rely on the advice of those 
10 have experience in order to act prudently. There is repetition in this book, 
t it is more apparent than real. It is only the practical demonstration by a 
in of experience, of how the same principles can have many and varied 
plications. 


The Seminary Rule considers firstly, the nature and purpose of the rule and 
» various attitudes that one can adopt towards it. Secondly it considers the 
rious individual rules that are part and parcel of the discipline of any seminary. 
contains much useful advice. All seminarists are aware of these rules and often 
ring the period of their training they are reminded of their purpose. In this 
ok each one can see the justification for his rule and the vital part it plays in 
sanctification. The seminarist will find in it food for meditation and exam- 
ition of conscience. It can be recommended to all. 
| Prus DOHERTY, O.P. 


54 DOCTRINE OF LIFE 
Short Notices 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT AND THE Mass (Blackfriars 10/6) is an Englist 
translation by Rev. F. O’Neill of St. Thomas’s tract on the Blessed Eucharis 
in the Summa Theologica, a translation first published in 1935. Reader: 
unused to St. Thomas’s style will feel uncomfortable with it at first. It con 
tains no unction, though much reverence. Those whose devotion leads then 
to read about and pray much before the Blessed Sacrament would do wel 
to temper their reading of other books with some reading such as this trac 
by St. Thomas. Books on the Blessed Eucharist (as well as on the Mystica 
Body and some other doctrines) often use their chosen doctrine merely a 
a springboard into discussion on all of Our Lord’s life and Christiar 
doctrine, without pointing out how and why this can be done. Most peopl 
do find it puzzling to open a book on the Blessed Eucharist and find the 
first chapter is on the Annunciation. Besides being puzzling it leads te 
muddled thinking. Here is a book of 180 pages of which every page is 4 
discussion of the Blessed Sacrament Itself. The reading of this book wil 
also help to readjust the balance between our devotion to the Blesse¢ 
Sacrament as It is a Sacrifice and as It is a Real Presence ‘of Christ through 
Transubstantiation. In fighting the heresies of the Reformation we s¢ 
stressed Transubstantiation as somewhat to overlook the Sacrifice. } 


Tue Archibalds, Cynthias, Ivys and Sidneys whom the priest quietl 
christened John and Mary, have been found patron saints and Latin nam 
by Fr. Walter Gumbley, O.P., in UNUSUAL BAPTISMAL NAMES (Blackfriars) 
4/-). A very useful book for a priest. But one pities the child whose moth 
gets hold of it in time to draw inspiration therefrom. 


THE PRIEST OF THE PEOPLE is a symposium of seven articles on the Pries' 
hood, originally published as a special number of the Life of the Spirii 
Worthy of special mention is Dom Bede Griffith’s contribution THE PRIES 
HOOD AND CONTEMPLATION in which he indicates the close connectio 
between the sacraments and contemplative prayer. This booklet by Blac 
friars costs 4/6. 


THe Last WEEK (Blackfriars: 4/6) by a Dominican Tertiary is a simp 
commentary on the happenings of the week before Our Lord’s death. 

follows the gospel story step by step, summarizing the longer discours 
and adding a little explanation and exhortation. Suitable for use at men 
prayer. 


MIsE AN BHEATHA. An tAthair Aibhistin Valkenburg, O.P. Baile Atha Clia ; 
Foilseachain Dominicanacha. Naomh Slanaithedir. Ll. 48. Luach 1/-. 
CAINTEANNA a thug an tAthair Valkenburg uaidh bach Domhnach Caisg 19 
6 Radio Eireann ata sa leabhrain seo. B’é an tideal ortha an uair sin Briathar 
agus a Bhri. Tugann an tughdar Soisgéal an Domhnaigh (sleachta as an Scrio 
tuir Naomhtha—An Candnach Mac Giolla Cheara) agus machnamh ina s 
fein ar Briathra Chriost, Pais Chriost, Mathair Chriost, Corp Chriost, Ria 
Chriost, Urnai Chriost, Aiséiri Chriost. 
Thaithn an leabrain go mor liom idir chaint is smaoine. Is trua nach bhfi 
nios m6 da short le fail na laethe seo. 
Céip de An Tiarna ag Fagail Sldin ag A Mhathair le Gheerhardt David a! 
ar an gcludach. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Meaning of Christian Perfection 


The exchange of letters which comprise this book was occasioned by 
a review by Fr. Jordan Aumann of the book Be Ye Perfect written 
by Father David L. Greenstock and published in 1952. It is, in fact, 
a study of the basic notions and principles of the theology of 
Christian perfection. The authors each clarify the'r position with 
regard to the study of these problems and define the basic notion of 
Christian perfection in general; then they go on to discuss the 
vexing question of the division of that perfection into its component 
parts and grades. A most stimulating and unusual book 12s. 6d, 


An Introduction to the Spiritual Life 


Originally published as Spiritual Considerations, this book, by 
Reginald Buckler, O.P., the well-known author of The Perfection 
of Man by Charity, presents a series of essays on various aspects of 
the spiritual life which we are confident will be as valuable to 
religious and to devout layfolk as they were when first published, 
some forty years ago. lls. 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34, BLOOMSBURY STREET 


LONDON, W.C.1 


THE FURROW 


1957 


The chief interest of this monthly review, now in its 
eighth year, is pastoral—the preaching, teaching and 
living of the Christian life. In addition to its regular 
features there will appear during 1957 the following 
articles, written with a positive and pastoral approach, on 


THE BIBLE 
FOREWORD _E. J. Kissane, L.S.S. 


THE WORD -OF GOD IN HUMAN SPEECH 

Michael Baily, C.SS.R.; L.S.S. 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHURCH—THE WORD 

Michael Leahy, L:S.S. 
THE WORLD OF THE BIBLE 

Donal O’Connor, L.S.S. 
THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

Kevin Smyth, S.J., Ph.D. 
THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 

Jerome Kiely. 

THE BIBLE AS THE BOOK OF DEVOTION 

Kevin Condon, C.M., L.S.S. 
THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY 

Columba Breen, O.S.B. 
THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY 

Conleth Kearns, O.P., D.S.S. 
TEACHING THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL 

Michael Tynan. 
GROUP STUDY OF THE BIBLE 

Dermot Ryan, L.S.S. 
TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 

Patrick Boylan, D.Litt. 
THE BIBLE IN PERSPECTIVE 

James Brennan, L.S.S. 


A year’s subscription to THE FURROW makes the ideal 
gift. There is a greetings card too to convey your wishes. 


Rates: Ireland and Britain 27s. 6d. 
Elsewhere 30s. 


Write: The Secretary, “The Furrow’, Maynooth, Ireland. 


